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Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Problems created by mixed 
riages in West Germany have become so 
widespread that Protestant 
have issued a special leaflet pointing to 
the grave consequences likely to result. 
The type of mixed marriage creating the 
most difficulty is that between male stu- 
dents from Moslem countries enrolled in 
West German universities and German 
Christian girls. Major problems 
when the couple returns to the Moslem 
country, where the place of a wife is 
entirely different than in Christian lands. 


mar- 


authorities 


arise 


Many church editors are struggling 
with their consciences these days over 
postal rates. Proposals now before Con- 
gress would substantially hike postal rates 
for religious publications. If left at the 
present level, these preferential rates—ac- 
cording to one common interpretation- 
constitutes governmental subsidy. Yet 
many of these same church editors have 
taken strong editorial positions on separa- 
tion of Church and State, particularly 
against the use of governmental funds to 
support religious institutions. Members 
of the Associated Church Press, meeting 
this spring in Chicago, raised questions 
about this issue. Still among those who 
have testified against the proposed rate 
increase before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee have been repre- 
sentatives of many religious publications. 


At least one of the major Protestant 
denominations has reservations about tak- 
ing a position on federal aid to parochial 
schools. The Centennial Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
position during its 
Tex. Some of 


ern) refused to take a 
recent Assembly in Dallas, 
the commissioners (delegates) in attend- 
ance had urged that the denomination 
join with other Protestant groups in tak- 
ing a strong stand against federal aid to 
non-public schools. Others emphasized 
the complex nature of the question of fed- 
eral aid and loans to schools and colleges. 
It was also noted that Presbyterial col- 
leges are currently benefiting from gov- 
ernment loans for construction. Dr. John 
D. Mosley, president of Austin College, 
Sherman, Tex., warned the delegates “to 


go slowly before speaking piously on this 
matter,” adding, “you had better be pre- 
pared with your checkbooks if you want 
to cut off government loans to colleges. 


Delegates to the Minnesota Sunday 
School Association were told recently that 
every pastor could be the leader of a great 
church if he would build his church 
through the Sunday school. Dr. Clate A 
Riseley, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the National Sunday School Association, 
said further that “No area can be more 
rewarding to a pastor than the Sunday 
school sheepfold. Like a good shepherd, 
a good pastor cares for all the sheep. 
Members of a congregation have to be 
willing to go out and knock on doors and 
engage in a continuing program of visita- 
tion among the unchurched.” 


Some significance must be attached 
to the recent survey by UNESCO of the 
production and use of books by the na- 
tions of the world. The survey showed 
that the USSR published the most— 
37,000 titles and 650 million copies an- 
nually. Second is Great Britain, with 
18,700 titles; next, Germany with 13,913; 
trailed by the U.S. with 11,840, and 
France with 10,410. On the basis of new 
book titles per million inhabitants, how- 
ever, the number of books printed is 
greater in the smaller countries of West- 
ern Europe: Holland, 673; Switzerland, 
649; Austria, 558; and Belgium, 512. 
France publishes 242 books per million 
inhabitants; the USSR, 188; the U.S., 74 
and China, 15. 


A doctrine long associated with Pres- 
byterianism was “softened” somewhat by 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. (Southern). By a vote of 
3 to 1, the Assembly voted in 
favor of a committee report that de-em- 
phasized the “belief that God has pre- 
destined some men, regardless of their 
earthly lives, to everlasting death.” The 
move emphasized that this negative side 
of the traditional doctrine of predestina- 
tion is not an adequate statement of the 
Christian faith. In connection with the 
doctrinal shift, however, the Assembly 
went on record as recommending that the 
Westminster Confession be left intact. 
The statement, drawn in 1643, is gen- 
erally regarded as the cornerstone of Pres- 
byterian doctrine. 


almost 


Communist tactics need not be em- 
ployed in May Day observances in order 
to register opposition to Communism. 
This was demonstrated by students from 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Maryland, and the American University, 
Washington, D.C., who demonstrated on 
May Day in front of the Russian Em- 
bassy in the nation’s capital city. They 
approached no nearer to the embassy 
than 500 feet, carrying signs in English 
and Russian such as “Hands Off Cuba,” 


and “Stop Stoning Our Embassies,” and 
“Western Maryland Students Against 
Communism.” 


Work of the Peace Corps cannot take 
the place of the Christian missionary, 
declares Editor James O. Duncan in the 
Capital Baptist, official publication of the 
District of Columbia Baptist Conventi 
“The Christian church will face one of 
its greatest crises if the people begin to 
believe that their tax dollar is doing the 
work of their tithe dollar,” he said, 


The time may be near at hand when 
Anglican missionaries for overseas service 
may among the 
church’s clergymen in England. This is 
the opinion of a leading staff member of 
the Church of England’s Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Volunteers for service overseas 
number about the same as in past 20 
years, but the number is insufficient to 
meet present-day needs, according to the 
society's secretary. “Priests are less in- 
clined than other persons to volunteer 
for service,” he says, “and many of them 
regard themselves as conscripts. They 
wait for the church to tell them when 
and where they are needed.” 


be conscripted from 


One of the leading social leaders and 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
recently warned that the greatest threat 
to United States security comes from ex- 
ternal sources rather than internal forces, 
Writing in America, the national Cath- 
olic weekly, Father John F. Cronin, staff 
member of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, pointed out that “it has be- 
increasingly clear that anti-Com- 
munist activities are producing sharp 
divisions within our nation.” An edi- 
torial in the same issue complained that 
“today, noisy and reckless right-wing 
groups among us are busy pounding divi- 
sive wedges into American society.” 


come 


A New York congressman has been 
trying for years to get the federal govern- 
ment committed to a national lottery 
plan, which he supports as a revenue and 
morality measure. Rep. Paul A. Fino 
claims a national lottery would painlessly 
raise additional government 
would regulate the human urge to gam- 
ble, would cut off the underworld from 
this industry, and would reduce the na- 
tional debt and provide tax relief. 


revenue, 


the cover 


Ecumenical ideals are put into actual prac- 
tice in a world-wide, work-camp program 
sponsored by the World Council of Church- 
es. Groups of young people from different 
work 
projects as the construction of new church 
buildings. 
a church dome. For details of the program, 
ce page 9—World Council Photo. 


countries join together in such 


The group on our cover ts raising 
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COMMENT 


The Critic Must Understand 


CONSIDERING much that comes out of Hollywood, the 
film industry’s products deserve our sharpest critical atten- 
tion. But our criticism of this particular art form should 
distinguish between immorality made to appear glamorous 
on the screen and immorality which is bluntly realistic, 
carrying the undertones of guilt and despair that accom- 
panies such conduct. 

This distinction would deliver us from the moralistic 
shallowness that was reflected in many reactions to the 
recent Oscar award winners. Some criticism of these win- 
ners indicates that far too many Protestant spokesmen tend 
to ride a “pietistic” band wagon that condemns any public 
reference to immorality. Such criticism succeeds merely in 
leaving the impression that the church is a “community 
of the righteous” rather than an agent of reconciliation. 

Broad and bland criticism of the Oscar winners is but an 
illustration of a failure to understand the culture’s art forms. 
One church paper referred to the year’s best foreign movie, 
The Virgin Spring, as “sex-studded.” Sex in this symbolic 
film is confined to only one incident in this story of revenge 
and repentance—the fatal rape of a young girl. 

Other critics were disturbed over the selection of The 
Apartment as the year’s best film because it deals with 
extra-marital conduct. Such criticism fails to note that the 
heroine’s recognition scene, when she realizes the meaning- 
lessness of her affair with a married man, is in itself a 
powerful sermon against sin. 

Still other church leaders feel that Burt Lancaster’s 
portrayal of Elmer Gantry is an attack on the Protestant 
clergy, failing to understand that it is an attack on those 
aspects of our ministerial life that all of us deplore. (See 
The Return of Elmer Gantry, Oct. 27, p. 7.) 

By failing to make careful distinctions between art and 
trash in our criticism of Hollywood, we lose even more con- 
tact with those people in our culture who feel that the 
Church’s message is irrelevant to their deepest needs. To 
engage in loud, self-righteous condemnation of our cul- 
tural art forms is to suggest a fear that our message is not 
relevant to the questions the artists raise. The reverse is 
true. God’s word is sufficient for every generation and can 
revitalize every culture. 

But if the Church expects to communicate this saving 
Gospel, it must avoid condemning every cultural expression 
that reflects immoral behavior. After all, art reflects the cul- 
ture, it does not save it. 


The Discussion Could Get Heated 
THE RUSSIAN Orthodox Church, USSR, has filed its 


application for admission into the membership of the World 
Council of Churches. Action is expected to be taken on 
the application when the World Council Assembly meets in 
New Delhi, India, November 18 of this year. According to 
some American World Council leaders, favorable action by 
the Council is expected on the application. 

While the present announced policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment is that of non-interference with religious and organ- 


ized religion’s affairs, this is generally interpreted to mean 
non-interference as long as the churches and clergy operate 
well within a narrowly defined area of doctrine, Sacraments, 
and worship. The Russian Orthodox Church is supported 
by its communicants and has a membership of at least 25 
million (some estimates run higher). One can be very sure 
that the Soviet government did not disapprove the Russian 
Orthodox application before it was submitted. 

Unless we are badly mistaken, there will be all kinds of 
discussions, representations and misrepresentations, com- 
mendations and condemnations before a decision is made. 
Whatever comes of it, much furor will be raised, with the 
noise likely being all out of proportion to the strength of 
those objecting. 

Too many denominations and sects have too good a thing 
going not to take full advantage of this opportunity. Many 
of their leaders have thrived for years attacking the National 
and World Council of Churches. A favorite theme has been 
communism in the churches, and now with the Russian 
Orthodox Church application pending for WC member- 
ship—this should keep them going for years. 

Our primary concern just now is not the pros and cons 
of the desirability of the Russian Orthodox membership. A 
council of churches committed to a world approach in its 
program must seriously consider any applicant which 
subscribes to the qualifying confession, “acceptance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” On this basis the ap- 
plication should have the council’s approval or else the 
council is less than a world council. 

Our concern is, however, that our leadership becomes 
aware of what it faces during the coming months because of 
this application. There should be no running from the issue, 
no apology for one’s position, and no hesitancy in dealing 
forthrightly with unfounded and undeserved remarks cer- 
tain to be made. 

This occasion could very well be used to a great advan- 
tage helping Methodists to a fuller understanding of the 
World Council of Churches and, indeed, the Church itself 
in its mission in and throughout the world. 
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Ichabod Crane and the headless horseman took their famous legendary ride just a stone’s 
throw from the Sleepy Hollow Dutch Reformed Church, built in 1699. Their creator, att 
Washington Irving, is buried in a modest grave in the church yard. An attractive mu 

11 x 14 framing print on heavy parchment-like paper can be obtained by writing 
Ministers Life—please send 25¢ to cover cost of mailing and ask for No. 9 of this series. anc 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 
Ministers Life Building, Minneapolis 16, Minn. ei 


Serving as the world’s largest association of clergymen—specializing in “‘select C 
3 _ SINCE 1900 risk”’ life insurance for the clergy and their families. 
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DON’T SHOOT 


the WATCHDOG 


W! IATEVER comes of the current 
drive to get federal funds for 
parochial schools, we may be sure that 
we haven’t seen the end of such de- 
mands. 

Robert Gildea [see A Watchdog 
Worth Watching, March 30, p. 7| does 
well to remind Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State that inflamatory 
phrases and ridicule of religious prac- 
tices have no proper place in our opposi- 
tion to tax support for parochial educa- 
tion. But wise Methodists entertain no 
notion of shooting the watchdog! 

POAU is a voluntary association of 
citizens, “which endeavors (1) to revive 
in the public mind a clear understand- 
the constitutional basis upon 
which religious liberty has been guaran- 
teed, (2) to redress the specific viola- 
tions which have recently come into 
force, and (3) to resist further encroach- 
ments upon this constitutional prin- 
ciple.” 

This “watchdog” has solid achieve- 
ments to its credit. 

Item: In Dixon, New Mexico, 
POAU won a decision in the Supreme 
Court which swept 137 persons from 
the public payroll because they were 
under vows to teach their religion to all 
pupils. 

Item: In the Franklin County school 
case POAU won in the Supreme Court 
of Missouri a decree terminating church 
dominance of public schools in 22 coun- 
ties of that state. 

Item: In Bradfordsville, Kentucky, 
the highest court of that state ordered 
an end to sectarian domination of the 
public schools of Marion County. 

Item: In St. Petersburg, Florida, 
after long negotiations among POAU 
attorneys, counsel representing com- 
munity groups, and attorneys for the 
Presbyterian College, the College agreed 
to reject the free grant of public land 
and to pay for the land at a rate deter- 
mined by impartial assessors. 

Item: In Vermont, the State Su- 
preme Court unanimously declared that 


ing of 


Edwin R. Garrison, Dakotas Area bish- 
op, was chairman of the Co-ordinating 
Council Committee that presented the 
report recommending support of 
POAU to the 1960 General Conference. 
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By Edwin R. Garrison 


an arrangement by which a school dis- 
trict paid tuition grants to parochial 
high schools was unconstitutional. 

Item: Publicity by POAU finally 
compelled the Christian Brothers 
church-operated distillery to pay back 
taxes on its “unrelated business in- 
come.” The Christian Brothers then 
quietly sued to get the money back on 
the ground that their operation was 
church owned and the taxes had been 
illegally collected. The government is 
resisting and has filed a counter-claim 
for back taxes running to $1,841,000. 

Item: POAU exposed the fact that 
the State Department was negotiating a 
treaty with Haiti from which the tradi- 
tional religious freedom guarantees had 
been omitted because of a desire not to 
offend the Vatican, which had preferred 
status in that country through a con- 
cordat. The treaty was not submitted to 
the Senate. 

Over the last 14 years no organization 
in the United States has made as many 
appearances before Congressional Com- 
mittees in regard to legislation dealing 
with Church-State problems and no or- 
ganization has submitted as much mate- 
rial to these groups on such issues. 
POAU representatives are invited and 
welcomed at any hearings where 
Church-State questions are at issue. 

The Gallup Poll has recently shown 
that there is stronger popular opinion 
against government aid to public 
schools today than in 1948. POAU can 
claim some of the credit for this change. 

The 1960 General Conference 
adopted a report which commended the 
work of POAU as of “crucial impor- 
tance of the free church in the United 
States.” It also recommended that each 
annual conference study the “Church- 
State situation in it own area and to the 
extent it finds the services of POAU 
relevant to its situation, call upon its 
people to give moral and financial sup- 
port to POAU and/or its local affli- 
ates.” 

It also said that fanaticism and ap- 
peals to bigotry must be avoided. Sup- 
port of POAU by Methodist laymen 
and churches will give us an effective 
voice in maintaining a balanced ap- 
proach to the Church-State problem. 

This is no time to shoot the watch- 
dog! 






















Famous church buildings of America 
series—#9: SLEEPY HOLLOW, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU LOOKED 
AT YOUR 
‘HELPMATE’ TODAY? 


The minister’s wife is expected to 
and does take a much more active 
role in connection with her hus- 
band’s work than the average wife. 
Her contribution to the husband- : 
wife team is an extremely impor- 

tant factor in the minister’s career. 






































In addition to her regular duties 
—cleaning, cooking, and caring 
for the family—she almost always 
serves on committees for both the 
church and community. She packs 
busy days with activities that 
help make the church stronger and 
the community a better place 
to live. 


Her special importance entitles 
her to special protection—in fact, 
requires it. The Ministers Life 
Helpmate Policy, for instance, 
provides full $2,000 coverage up 
to age 65 and then continues paid- 
up protection of $1,000 for the re- 
mainder of her life. A double in- 
demnity benefit doubles coverage 
in the event of accidental death 
before age 70. The policy also 
builds loan values, so useful in 
emergencies. 


With her Helpmate policy, the 
minister’s wife contributes her 
share to family protection. As 
Ministers Life has discovered in 
years of service to the clergy, the 
greater responsibility of a min- 
ister’s wife requires a special policy 
that will fit into a minister’s 
limited budget. 


NL 


3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 


AAINISTERS LIFE 
and casualty union 


Write to us for insurance help and information, 


Offers so much to so many 


That’s why THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
continues year after year to be the 
most genuinely sought-after Method- 
ist publication. Growing emphasis on 
home and church school cooperation 
in Christian education has increased 
this spontaneous demand. THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME has become the 
focal point for understanding and 
helping children and youth through 
their home environment and _ the 
church school. Teachers of classes 
from nursery through youth groups are 
seeking it out as an invaluable supple- 
ment to their other teaching aids. 
Parents of these same children and 
youth are finding new insights through 
reading and studying THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME. Counselors and other 
leaders in the church school find 
most helpful in seeing the needs of 
both the parent and the child in the 
church school and at home. Every, 
copy of THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
that comes into your church school in- 
creases the over-all effectiveness of 
your children and youth programs in 
a hundred different ways. All around, 
people are seeking out THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME because it offers so 
much to so many. 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston 16 

% New York 11 


[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE Pittsburgh 30 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Methodism’s Magazine for Parents 


D9¢ 


Per Quarter in Bulk to Churches 


$2.75 


Per Year Individual Subscription 
to Home Address 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region Region 

*& Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 

x&Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 * Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 |Baltimore 3 
Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 | yNashville 3|%Richmond 16 
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By KEITH LEACH 


We must understand the nature of worship 
if we are to provide an adequate liturgy. 


{s directed by the 1960 General Con- 
ference, Proposed Revisions for The 
Book of Worship (The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, $1) has been made avail- 
able for trial use in local churches during 
this quadrennium. 

Since the Commission on Worship has 
indicated that it desires thoughtful erit- 
icism of the proposed book, we present 
this statement on the order of worship for 
the Sunday morning service, one of two 
given in the book. We urge our readers 
to send us their comments, all of which 
will be forwarded to the book editor of 
The Methodist Church.—Eps. 


HERE ARE two basic problems re- 

lating to worship in present-day 
American Methodism. The first is a fail- 
ure to understand the nature of worship. 
The second, liturgical confusion, stems 
from the first. 

Both of these problems must be dealt 
with simultaneously. The Methodists 
must be instructed concerning the nature 
of worship (only recently have the Meth- 
odist seminaries begun to be concerned 
about this), and at the same time efforts 
must be made to provide (not produce) 
an adequate liturgy. 

In the instruction the objective aspects 
of worship must be stressed—the subjec- 
tive we “have always with us.” (Given 
our “strangely warmed hearts” and con- 
centration on experience it is not likely to 
be lost.) It must be clearly understood 
that the primary purpose of worship is 

» glorify God and not to edify or to 
inspire men. God blesses those who wor- 
ship, but the blessing does not come 
when we seek it—it comes when we 
seek God’s glory. 

Kierkegaard’s analogy of the theater 


Keith Leach is pastor of the Berry Me- 
morial Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 
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could be used to correct our subjectivism. 
He clearly saw that worship is not a situ- 
ation in which the congregation is the 
audience, the preacher is the actor, and 
God is the prompter. Rather it is a situa- 
tion in which God is the audience, the 
people are the actors, and the preacher 
is the prompter. 

God created and sustained the life of 
the Christian. He has made provision for 
the forgiveness of sins and opened up 
the possibility of a meaningful relation- 
ship to himself. Worship is the Chris- 
tian’s response to all these—a response in 
which he seeks to glorify his Benefactor. 

Because the man of faith is part of a 
community and because his response is 
not an individual but a communal re- 
sponse, the act of worship must be a 
common act. Liturgy, symbols, and Sac- 
raments must be held in common in or- 
der for the community to stay together. 
Therefore the Methodist people have no 
right to talk of Methodist worship with- 
out speaking of catholic worship. Surely 
some such principles must be a part of 
the instruction regarding worship needed 
in American Methodism today. 

We turn now to the problem of liturgi- 
cal confusion and the provision of an 
adequate liturgy. A service of worship 
cannot be fabricated de novo by some 
bright theological professor who shuts 
himself up in a room for a few hours for 
the purpose of constructing a liturgy. If it 
is a symbol of faith of a community it 
must be part of the tradition of the com- 
munity which uses it. If the community 
has lost touch with its tradition (this 
seems to have happened in American 
Methodism) then a bridge must be built 
back to the tradition. The alternative to 
this is the creation of a different commu- 
nity discontinuous with the previous one 
out of whose remnants it was formed. 
That the threat of discontinuity has hung 





over American Methodism can be seen 
by surveying the history of its worship. 

By 1784 John Wesley was forced to 
the realization that the Methodist so- 
cieties in America could never be held 
within the Church of England. Reluc- 
tantly he made provision for transform- 
ing the societies into a church. To do 
this is was necessary to provide at least 
an ordained ministry and a liturgy, the 
agreed embodiment of worship. Wesley 
made the necessary provisions and at- 
tempted to do so in faithfulness to his- 
toric Christianity. He did not construct 
the Sunday Service de novo but based it 
on the English Prayer Book of 1662. 
That was based on the work of the re- 
formers in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Their work was based on the Latin 
Mass. Wesley considered this to be the 
only rational and scriptural way to guide 
the “poor sheep in the wilderness.” 

Wesley’s service book was adopted at 
the Christmas Conference, but was laid 
aside almost as soon as it was adopted. 
This was largely due to the exigencies 
of frontier church life. Frontier people 
had to leave a great deal behind. They 
abandoned their warm houses, comfort- 
able beds, soft clothing, furniture, 
schools, books, and their ordered liturgy. 
As they chopped a homestead out of the 
wilderness they chopped out a new way 
of life divorced from the old. They did 
not leave God behind nor did they leave 
out the essential elements of worship. 
They confessed their sins, praised God, 
preached the Word, and offered them- 
selves, not with the help of an ordered 
liturgy, but in rough and ready frontier 
fashion. 

The “shouting Methodists” shouted the 
praises of God. The mourner’s bench and 
sawdust trail provided a means of con- 
fession and offering. The frontier led to 
worship patterns that were often con- 
fused, sometimes bizarre, frequently in- 
artistic and shallow. They met a need on 
the frontier, but left a great deal to be 
desired—one of the chief difficulties was 
that these patterns had nearly lost touch 
with the Wesleyan tradition. In time the 
sawdust trail ended, the mourner’s bench 
was no longer surrounded by people 
mourning their sins and the shouters 
stopped shouting. The preachers and con- 
gregations began to move into this litur- 
gical vacuum with their own “home 
grown liturgies.” The result was liturgi- 
cal chaos or nearly so. 

Gradually some of the leaders of Amer- 
ican Methodism, such as Bishop Ivan Lee 
Holt, began to seek ways to bring order 
out of the chaos. The Book of Worship 
for Church and Home which was pre- 
sented to the General Conference of 1944 
was the first fruit of their efforts. It was 
adopted for “voluntary and optional use.’ 
The Book of Worship was an improve- 
ment but it by no means ended the litur- 
gical confusion. The compilers included 
11 different Sunday services plus 17 serv- 





ices for special occasions. The chaos had 
become a smorgasbord. 

In 1957 Bishop Holt himself started a 
movement for revision of the Book of 
Worship. As a result of three and a half 
years of work the Commission on Wor- 
ship has presented the Proposed Re- 
visions for the Book of W orship for 
Church and Home. In the revision, the 
11 Sunday services have been reduced to 
two. One of these is an adaptation of 
Wesley’s Sunday Service. There seems 
to be some hope that the bridge back to 
Wesley will be built. 


HERE are some interesting altera- 
tions of Wesley’s service in the 
adaptation which merit comment. 

1 The Prelude, Introit, and Proces- 
sional Hymn have been added to make 
use of our present-day provisions for 
music. This seems proper and necessary. 
However, Wesley’s service began with 
five Scripture sentences (Ezek. 18:2 27; Ps. 
51:17; Dan. 9:9, 10; Luke 15:18, 19; Ps. 
143:2) admirably suited to introduce the 
act of confession. They remind the wor- 
shiper of his sinfulness and are related 
to the phrase, “the Scripture moveth us” 
of the Call to Confession. In the adapta- 
tion the sentences are lumped in with 
the Introit to Call to Worship and are 
not specified. In the judgment of this 
writer, Wesley’s sentences should be re- 
stored to their original position just pre- 
ceding the Call to Confession. 

2 The Call to Confession has been 
shortened and the language brought 
more into harmony with modern usage. 
The warning not to cloak our sins before 
the face of Almighty God might have 
been retained. We are tempted to hide 
from God. 

3 The Venite, Te Deum, and ]ubilate 
Deo have not been included as a part of 
the service although Wesley recom- 
mended their use each Sunday. (See Nos. 
626, 625 and 630 in The Methodist Hym- 
nal.) They were deleted on the grounds 
that the Commission does not intend to 
“slavishly follow ... Wesiey,” and that 
“Christian hymnology has witnessed sig- 
nificant development since Wesley’s day.” 
These grounds are perhaps sufficient al- 
though there is really no choice in the 
matter. Bishop Voight reports someone 
to have facetiously remarked, “We shan’t 
chant!” 

The Venite and Jubilate Deo will, on 
occasion, be selected as the reading from 
the Psalter and will not be lost to Meth- 
odist congregations. There is richness and 
value in the Te Deum which already has 
been lost. The unused Te Deum will 
stand as a reminder of two facts: John 
Wesley intended that his followers should 
have a liturgy with some substance to it, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to restore 
that which one’s fathers have lightly dis- 
carded. 

The proposed service has the Gratia 
Tibi after the second lesson. This is 


usage which was a part of the “full 
service” of the 1549 Prayer Book. Since 
many of the ancient canticles formerly 
used are not a regular part of the new 
service this much seems appropriate. It 
is certainly fitting to thank God for the 
Gospel. 

4 The Doxology has been substituted 
for the Gloria Patri after the Psalter. 
This is inconsistent with Wesley’s liturgy 
and every other liturgy in Christendom. 
The Doxology is the last stanza of a 
hymn written late in the 17th century. 
It is used in many Methodist churches 
in connection with the money offering. 
Wesley’s service had no specific provision 
for a money offering. Clearly such pro- 
vision must be made in the adaptation. 
The use of the Doxology, a hymn of 
praise, in connection with the presenta- 
tion of gifts given as a symbol of grati- 
tude to God, would seem to be quite ap- 
propriate. In any case, the position of the 
Doxology in the proposed service has no 
historical justification. 

5 Wesley included the Apostles’ Creed 
in his service. The Commission on Wor- 
ship “strongly recommends . that a 
creed be used in every service” (Bishop 
Voight—see The Methodist Story for 
Nov., 1959). But what creed? We have 
five—presumably any one will do or per- 
haps even one of the minister’s own 
composition. Wesley’s practice is instruc- 
tive for us. The Church of England ac- 
cepts three creeds, the Apostles’, Nicene, 
and Athanasius’. Wesley was not willing 

demand the acceptance of the lan- 
guage of the last two although he per- 
sonally had no scruple about it. (See his 
sermon, On the Trinity.) Therefore, he 
dropped the article dealing with the three 
creeds from the Articles of Religion and 
dropped the Nicene Creed from the serv- 
ice of Holy Communion! He did not 
write his own creed—he would rather 
have the Methodists in America adminis- 
ter Communion without a creed than do 
that! 

The Commission on Worship claims 
that they were guided by three principles 
in revising the Book of Worship: (1) 
Let it be Methodist, (2) let it preserve 
the Methodist heritage, and (3) let it 
preserve, if possible, the historic patterns 
of the Church Universal. (Bishop Voigt 
again.) Just what the distinction between 
the first two might be is not clear unless 
the first refers to the attitude expressed 
by Harold Bosley in a review of Colin 
Williams’ John WW ‘esley’s Theology To- 
day (Abingdon, $4.50), “If someone 
wants to know what The Methodist 
Church believes, he should go to the fel- 
lowship called ‘Methodists’ and ask it: 
members, and not to Wesley.” If these 
principles are applied rigorously to the 
five creeds, only one, the Apostles’, meets 
all three tests, even the first. 

In the judgment of this writer, the 
Commission on Worship should reduce 
the number of creeds as it has the num- 


ber of services and include only this one, J 


This does not mean that individual min- 
isters could not use the others on a volun- 
tary and optional basis, but only that the 
Commission would not be conferring an 
oficial or even semi-official status on a 
creed that has not been received by The 


Methodist Church. Let us not recom- | 


mend creeds willy-nilly. There may be 
good reason for including the Nicene 
Creed also in view of its wide acceptance 
in the Church Universal, and in view of 
the fact that Wesley regularly used 
His chief objection seems to have been 
to the Creed of Athanasius—that creed 
was rejected by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on grounds similar to Wesley's. 
The Modern Affirmation and _ the 
Korean Creed were written by prominent 
Methodists (Edwin Lewis and Bishop 
Herbert Welch). This hardly justifies 
their inclusion in the Book of Worship. 
Presumably these later creeds were writ- 
ten to remove theological difficulties in 
the older ones. They create about as many 
problems as they solve. Surely the em- 
phasis on the Kingdom of God seen as 
the result of human service, brotherhood, 
and love bristles with theological prob- 
lems as does the description of the Word 
of God in Bishop Welch’s creed. The 
difficulties in the older creeds can be re- 
moved by an understanding of the doc- 
trinal problems to which they were ad- 
dressed and by a recognition that creeds, 
like Scripture, must be interpreted. 


REDERICK C. GRANT and others 

have pointed out that the advantage 
of the ancient creeds is that they require 
interpretation. The Episcopal professor of 
New Testament who commented to his 
class that the virgin birth is more an 
“eschatological phenomenon” than it is 
a “gynecological phenomenon” illustrates 
the degree to which this can go in a com- 
munion with a good deal more theologi- 
cal rigor than the Methodist! 

6 The new service makes provision 
for extempore prayer. This seems neces- 
sary, though whether the average pastoral 
prayer warrants it is another question. 
One of the collects in Wesley’s service 
was retained to enable the congregation 
to participate in the prayer of interces- 
sion. The Collect for Grace gathers up 
in general terms the more specific peti- 
tions of the pastoral prayer that is to 
follow. 

7 Since Wesley’s service has no pro- 
vision for a money offering it is neces- 
sary to include one in the revision. A 
growing number of congregations and 
pastors feel that the act of offering should 
logically come after the sermon. The 
Commission has recognized this by sug- 
gesting it as an option in the rubrics. 
This somewhat more logical practice 
would be encouraged if the service were 
printed with the offering following the 
sermon and the other option given in 
the rubrics. 
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By DONALD S. STANTON 


Where young people are 
dedicated to fellow- 
ship with a world 
Christian community. 


ecumenical work 


\ HAT IS an 
camp? 


Essentially, is a camp in which a 
group of young people voluntarily come 
together in a Christian community to 
do physical labor. Young people from a 
variety of denominations, races, nationali- 
ties, and backgrounds participate under 
the direction of the World Council of 
Churches or particular denominations, 
including The Methodist Church. 

Personal experience in the Methodist- 
sponsored European Work Camp Travel- 
1960, has convinced me that 
such projects make a unique contribu- 
tion. At the risk of great oversimplifica- 
tion, some of the major values of Euro- 
pean work camps might be reduced to: 
work with a Christian purpose, search for 
Christian truths, and fellowship with a 
World Christian Community. 

European work camps offer work with 
a Christian purpose. The basic reason 
for the existence of the work camp is 
that a job needs to be done. Participants 
work at hard manual labor, without pay. 

They work at a wide variety of tasks. 
For example, ecumenical camps in Japan 
and Holland helped repair the damage 
of floods, and a Methodist-sponsored 
camp in Austria worked with refugees 
in constructing a retaining wall. 


Seminar, 


Donald S. Stanton is director of the 
Wesley Foundation, Richmond, Va. 
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A World Council of Churches report 
tells of an ecumenical group in Sweden 
which set out to build a bell tower for 


a non-churched area. The group went 
beyond this project by digging the foun- 
dations of a church. they 
broke through a deadlock, which had 
lasted 19 years. As a result, the local 
people of the community, previously in- 
different to the existence of a church, 
began gathering for prayers at the bell 
tower and have been carrying on the 
construction of the church chemeclves. 

The Methodist-sponsored work camp 

which I participated involved paint- 
ing and repairing a rural Methodist 
Church, located one half mile from the 
Russian border, in Villalla, Finland. 
There we worked with young Finnish 
people who had come from all over their 
nation to this small village to work side 
by side with the Americans. 

It was hard work, but it was work 
with a Christian purpose. It was a real 
satisfaction, as the project reached com- 
pletion, to see a young Methodist student 
named Wesley put a new cross on this 
church so close to the Soviet border. 

How extensive is this program? ? In one 
year, almost 1,000 persons of over 50 
nationalities participated in work camps 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches alone. The work ranges from 
building new churches to giving baths 
to slum children. 


In doing so, 


The work camp is a practical demon- 
stration of Christianity, a response to the 
Christian challenge to do something spe- 
cific and meaningful for a needy world. 
Participants enter the experience because 
of Christian convictions. They come out 
of the experience with deeper dedication 
to Christ because their good intentions 
have been channeled into specific ac- 
tivity. Results often include a realization 
of the meaning of work, an awareness of 
the relevancy of faith, and a feeling that 
one’s activity has been used as an expres- 
sion of God’s love. 

European work camps involve a search 
for Christian truth. Although a work 
camp is not primarily a study camp, the 
pursuit of Christian truth has been an 
important part of work camp programs. 
This often takes the form of Bible study, 
but usually includes other kinds of study, 
as well. 

If the work camp is ecumenical in 
nature there is a particularly good op- 
portunity for learning. Campers are able 
to see how Scripture speaks to persons of 
different backgrounds, and they are con- 
fronted by the Christian message in- 
dividually, as a camp, and as members 
of their various denominational groups. 

European work camps include time 
for travel, again offering learning oppor- 
tunities. For example, the 1960 European 

Nork Camp Travel-Seminar of The 
Methodist Church included visits to 
many places associated with Wesley’s 
life, the headquarters of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and World Student 
Christian Federation, some of Europe's 
great churches, and even a four-day visit 
to Moscow. At most of these places the 
students had the opportunity to meet 
with clergymen and organizational lead- 
ers representing Methodism and other 
denominational groups. 

During the summer of 1960 The Meth- 
odist Church combined the European 
Work Camp with a 16-day seminar in 
Strasbourg, France. The seminar, under 
the direction of Dr. Richard N. Bender, 
of the Methodist Board of Education, 
involved an intensive study of “The Life 
and Mission of the Church.” 

The seminar had been planned in such 
a way that it was held at the same loca- 
tion and time as the Teaching Confer- 
the World Student Christian 
Federation, an interdenominational stu- 
dent conference, ‘which attracted out- 
standing leadership from all parts of the 
world. 

In addition to the total group sessions, 
tutorial groups were a part of the semi- 
nar experience. In these small groups 
students searched in an intensive way for 
Christian truth. Here, students pursued 
such vital questions as the existence and 
nature of God, the relevancy or irrelev- 
ancy of the Church, and the existence of 
ultimate meaningfulness in the universe. 
This was no routine study group carried 
out at the request of an adult leader. In- 
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from the desk of the VAVAGIMG EDITOR 


A Preview of TOGETHER’s JULY ISSUE 
by James M. Wall 





4 MOTHER of three children, meet- 
ing with a newly formed congregation 
in a mid-western suburb summed it up: 

“T was raised a Lutheran. This new 
Methodist church is near our home, so I 
plan to become a Methodist. How are 
your beliefs different from the Luther- 
ans?” 

How do we answer such questions, 
which are coming up more and more in 
our mobile society? What 7s unique and 
distinctive about Methodism? The min- 
ister to whom the question was ad- 
dressed likes to think of himself as a 
Christian existentialist. But he has col- 
leagues who feel themselves to be in 
the New Reformation camp—and of 
course, every district superintendent in 
his conference is an unashamed liberal! 
So what could he say to her question? 

To avoid sheer subjectivity in answer- 
ing these queries, the Methodist pastor 
should understand the historical back- 
ground of his own tradition. To help us 
do this, the former Board of Social and 
Economic Relations (now a division of 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns) 
commissioned the publication of four 
volumes on the general theme, Method- 
ism and Society. The first volume to ap- 
pear, Methodism and Society in The- 
ological Perspective ( Abingdon, $5), by 
Dr. S. Paul Schilling, will ‘be very help- 
ful to us in understanding w that is 
unique about our heritage. 

Dr. Schilling’s volume is discussed 
in this month’s ToceTHer by Hartzell 
Spence, the Methodist minister’s son 
who wrote One Foot in Heaven. His 
article, What Do Methodists Really 
Believe? examines our theological heri- 
tage and relates it to contemporary 
practice. Spence’s summary of the Schil- 
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ling book is the basis of a sermon which 
one could call: Who Are We? 

But enough about homiletics. July 
is a month when you and your people 
will be traveling. The center color 
spread this month should lead you to 
take your American church history 
book and your camera along on that 
vacation journey. The Album of 
Methodist Americana is Methodist 
history in this country as seen through 
the camera eyes of traveling Methodists. 

The Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
has attracted considerable attention 
among impressionable youth in this 
sports-conscious nation. ‘This month’s 
powwow allows members of this group 
: give their ideas on sportsmanship. 

Ne think you will enjoy hearing from 
mn likes of Missouri’s Don Farout and 
Kansas’ Dick Harp, two participants 
in a feature called The Finest Sports- 
manship I’ve Ever Seen. 

Sunday Every Day, by Ruth 
Elizabeth Baird, speaks to one of 
those chronic problems that plagues a 
family: How do we spend Sunday? 
Now that we no longer sit around in 
the front parlor with long faces all day 
(did people ever really do that?) is the 
alternative sleep and comic reading? 
Or can attending church become an in- 
tegral part of a day when all members 
of a family move a little closer to one 
I Here is one solution. 

\ different kind of family story this 
issue is He Took His Family Along, 
a pictorial report on the year Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Wickett spent with his family 
of six in Southern Rhodesia. Dr. 
Vickett, a Methodist physician from 
Fullerton, Calif., served at a mission 
hospital in a remote bush country. With 
him were his five children and his wife. 
These pictures tell you how they fared. 

Looking for new ways to interest 
restless teen-age Sunday -school classes? 
In Sunday-School Shutterbugs, 
you'll see how one teacher decided to 
teach his class of 12-year-olds the fine 
art of photography and took them into 
New York city to record findings. 

In this issue, then, you will find his- 
tory, theology, sports and family prob- 
lems discussed. And what did the min- 
ister tell the Lutheran lady? He said 
that Methodists were distinctive in the 
way in which they combine the Protes- 
tant notion of grace with the Catholic 
notion of holiness. See if you agree. 
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stead, it was a vital, concerned searchixig 
into the area of questions which rea ly 
matter. 

European work camps offer fellow- 
ship with a World Christian Commu- 
nity. In work camps, especially those of 
an ecumenical nature, the campers have 
close fellowship with persons of various 
nations, faiths, races, customs, and cul- 
tures. 

Worship, of course, has a central place 
in the activities of the camp. In Finland, 
for example, about 200 local people from 
all over the surrounding area would 
gather in a tent to hear the Gospel 
preached in Finnish and in English. 
There we joined together in singing 
Charles Wesley’s hymns in Finnish as the 
Finnish district superintendent played 
the little pump organ. The expression of 
good will between the Finnish and 
American people was felt strongly. 

Recreation also has a place in the 
work camp schedule. This may include 
traditional sports like volley ball and 
swimming or unusual sports and games 
typical of the local area. Often there are 
skits by American and local people, with 
sharing of talents and activities. Almost 
always there is group singing, as Ameri- 
cans teach their songs and local people, in 
turn, share their music. 

The experience of fellowship with a 
world Christian community was ex- 
pressed by one camper, after returning 
from a World Council of Churches work 
camp, in this way: 

“Now that I have been to my first 
ecumenical work camp I know that 
Church unity is not an ideal, but it can 
be a reality. This is apparent in a group 
of young people where there are no bar- 
riers in differences of country, home 
background, Church background, and 
age, but are all united in the love of 
Christ and in a task which has to be 
done for him.” 

European work camps offer young peo- 
ple an opportunity to use their summers 
in a significant way. These camps pre- 
sent the challenge of work with a Chris- 
tian purpose, search for Christian truths, 
and fellowship with a world Christian 
community. 

Young people are responding to the 
challenge with real interest and dedica- 
tion. We shall be hearing more about 
young people, dressed in dungarees, hard 
at work at camps across Europe and 
other parts of the world. 

These young people personify Chris- 
tianity with its sleeves rolled up for work. 
These are God’s disciples in dungarees. 

For further information about ecumen- 
ical work camps, write: 

Ecumenical Voluntary Service, N.S- 
C.F., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y. 

For further information about Method- 
ist work camps, write: 

Rev. R. Claude Singleton, Room 1338, 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Chaplain Wilkinson offers his 





Is Secularism 


rebuttal to critics who insist that 
ours is not a “Christian government.” 


I HAVE READ with profound inter- 
est and appreciation the seven letters 
printed in the March 30 Curistian Ap- 
vocaTE, which together offer spirited 
rebuttal to the thesis set forth in my 
January 5 article. All of us are indebted 
to the CurisT1AN Apvocarte for providing 
a forum by which the affirmative and the 
negative arguments on this significant 
question could be aired. I present here a 
brief commentary on the negative letters. 
(Incidentally, I received a number of 
letters which were in agreement with the 
thesis of the original article. Naturally, 
the letters which were sent to me were in 
agreement, while those which were writ- 
ten in disagreement were sent to the 
editor!) 

These negative letters contain many 
statements with which I cordially agree. 
In my article I came to the conclu- 
sion that “America is a Christian na- 
tion, in the important sense that some of 
the afirmations and practices which are 
peculiarly Christian are reflected in and 
adopted by the official documents and 
basic actions of the United States gov- 
ernment.” 

If it will be of any help in getting 
down to the thought content of the issue 
at hand, I shall gladly commence by 
pleading nolo contendere to all the color- 
ful charges of “Fatuous,” “worthless,” 
“completely wrong,” “logical error,” and 
“falls flat,” hurled by my brethren whose 
letters were printed. 

It is regrettable that, at the time I 
wrote the article which appeared in the 
January 5 Apvocate, I did not know of 
the existence of what now must be recog- 
nized as the most relevant piece of evi- 
dence in the entire question. A reader of 
the article called my attention to an ac- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court 
which bears in a definitive way upon this 
matter. 


H. C. Wilkinson is chaplain of Duke 


University, Durham, N.C., and Western 
North Carolina Conference member. 
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In our January 5 issue, Chaplain H. C. 
Wilkinson, of Duke University, con- 
tended that “The U.S. Government is 
Officially Christian.” Opposition to this 
point of view was printed in our March 
30 issue [See No! . . . Say Readers, p. 
10]. This is Mr. Wilkinson’s answer to 
these critics.—EDS. 


On February 29, 1892, the Court 
handed down a lengthy opinion in the 
case of THe CnHurcH oF THE Hoty 
Trinity vs. THe Unirep States, which 
reads in part as follows: “.... This is a 
religious people. This is historically true. 
From the discovery of this continent to 
the present hour there is a single voice 
making this affirmation. . . . These are 
not individual sayings, declarations of 
private persons: they are organic utter- 
ances; they speak the voice of the entire 
people. . . . These, and many other mat- 
ters which might be noticed, add a vol- 
ume of unofficial declarations to the mass 
of organic utterances that this is a Chris- 
tian nation.” 

These representative sentences are 
taken from an opinion which recited at 
length the extent to which the constitu- 
tions of the several states affirm specifical- 
ly Christian loyalties and procedures, 
which referred to many of the realities 
cited in my January 5 article, and which 
listed additional considerations which it 
did not mention. 

One member of this Court, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, subsequently published a book 
in which he expanded the thesis set forth 
in the Court’s 1892 opinion. The volume 
is entitled The United States, A Christian 
Nation (John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1905) and although now out of 
print, it may be obtained from the Li- 
brary of Congress. On page 46 this typi- 
cal sentence appears: “By these and other 
evidences I claim to have shown that the 
calling of this republic a Christian nation 
is not a mere pretense, but a recognition 


By H. C. WILKINSON 


of an historical, legal, and social truth.” 

What, then, are we to say to Dr. 
Sanders’ reference to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the case of HENNING- 
TON vs. Georcia, 163 U.S. 299 (1896)? 
He alleges that the Court’s opinion ruled 
that Sunday holidays “can be justified not 
on religious grounds, but only as actions 
of the state to protect the health of the 
populace. In fact, if it were argued that 
Sunday closing laws were an expression 
of the Christian character of a nation, 
they would indubitably be declared un- 
constitutional.” 

It has to be plainly stated that Dr. 
Sanders has misrepresented the Court in 
this instance, as a careful reading of the 
opinion will easily show. While it is a 
fact that the Court did support the valid- 
ity of Sunday as a day of rest by ap- 
pealing to considerations of health, it is 
certainly not true that the Court rejected 
religious considerations to any degree 
whatever. (I hope our readers will take 
time to study this opinion and verify 
these statements. ) 

Indeed, the opinion of the Court 
quoted with approval an opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, as follows: 
“With respect to the selection of the par- 
ticular day in each week which has been 
set apart by our statute as the day of 
rest of the people, religious views and 
feelings may have had a controlling in- 
fluence. We doubt not that they did have. 
. .. That which is properly made a civil 
duty is none the less so because it is also 
a real or supposed religious obligation; 
nor is the statute vitiated, or in any wise 
weakened, by . . . the certainty, that in 
passing it the legislative mind was 
swayed by the religious rather than by 
the civil (or health) aspects of the meas- 
ure.” 

It is unfortunate that some of our 
keenest minds in Christendom have not 
yet comprehended the relevance of an 
officially Christian orientation to the peril 
in which every vital vestige of Christian 
civilization exists today. Here I do not 






UNPLANNED 
OBSOLESCENCE 


“Planned Obsolescence” oc- 
cupies a place on the front 
page of the journals of the day. 
Reputable authorities declare 
that our cars, homes and gad- 
gets exhibit a definite trend to 
serve only for a very short 
time by virtue of the plans of 
their makers. 

But “Unplanned Obsoles- 
cence” presents a more serious 
problem. In the field of insur- 
ance disturbingly large num- 
bers of people are buying pol- 
icies which will fail to meet 
the needs of the purchaser at 
a critical moment. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund strains every effort to 
make this situation impossible. 
Clergymen need _ contracts 
which will protect them now 
and help them hereafter. The 
dread of finding that an insur- 
ance policy is a broken reed 
where it was expected to be a 
rock of dependence motivates 
the Fund’s service. 

Remember life insurance 
means INSURANCE FOR 
LIFE. 


Ask for further information 
about Living Insurance when 
you write to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two Hundred Forty-Four Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 
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refer mainly to communism from across 
the seas, but to secularism at home—in 
high schools and great universities, in 
business, art, literature, entertainment, 
and in government. 

If secularism is defined as the organiza- 
tion of life on the premise that, if there 
is a God, he does not need to be taken 
into account as plans are made, then it 
is precisely at this point that our found- 
ing fathers parted company with the 
viewpoint expressed by Messrs. Sanders, 
Kelley, et al. The founders wisely saw 
what were the Christian presuppositions 
of their revolutionary political experi- 
ment, and they did not hesitate to confess 
them at relevant points. We may today 
refer to these confessions as “heedless 
references” or “ambiguous symbols,” as 
Dr. Sanders does, but it is doubtful that 
the founders who wrote them would 
have described them in such lackadaisical 
terms. 

Dr. Sanders calls for a neutralism, or 
pluralism, which is neither fish nor fowl, 
which can be rationally structured only 
by secularistic pre-suppositions, and 
which therefore would, if adopted, sig- 
nificantly aid the secularistic bias which 
already has people talking seriously about 
“post-Christian man.” Is this what we 
really wish to bring about by our own 
deliberate choices? 

As I affirmed in my article, there are 
of course many elements in our nation 
which are not Christian. But to say that 
this compels our government to attempt 
an impossible neutrality or pluralism 
makes no more sense than to say that our 
highest tribunal should not rule segrega- 
tion unconstitutional so long as there are 
any segregationists left within the coun- 
try. Actually, considerations of unanimity 
are almost completely irrelevant in at- 
tempting to decide any official position 
of our government. 

Moreover, there could never be any 
personal confessions of Christian faith 
if the ipdividuals making them waited 
until they were entirely devoid of non- 
Christian motives and impulses. Which 
one of us ordained ministers is free from 
ambivalence toward the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ? No one! Why then should 
we plead group ambivalence and plural- 
ism, and thus bring ourselves as a nation 
to “welcome the extinction of the relics 
of a past era” which was dedicated to 
the establishment of freedom for all men 
(Christians and non-Christians), based 
upon certain Christian presuppositions? 
It is absurd to think that our government 
has to be a renegade from commitment 
simply because some _ good-hearted 
mother whose son died in Guadalcanal 
exercises her freedom of worship by 
praying to the Mountain Lion God of 
the Pueblo Tribe. 

What those who resist the existing 
Christian orientation of the American 
government are logically (but uninten- 
tionally) calling for is the ultimate secu- 


larization of American life. By our re- 
moving the teaching of biblical material 
from the school, ending prayers at all 
civic occasions, squeezing out baccalaure- 
ate services, the final result would be to 
leave the thorough-going secularist as the 
only individual who would feel com- 
pletely at home in school, in Congress, 
and at all civic gatherings. I am one who 
denies that this is the necessary or de- 
sirable end product of American democ- 
racy! (A fact often unobserved by repre- 
sentatives of Jewish and other non-Chris- 
tian religions is that they stand to gain 
more by existing as minority groups in 
a nation with an ethically Christian 
super-ego than they do by existing as reli- 
gious minorities in a crassly secularistic 
culture.) 

Dr. Sanders’ effort to “demythologize” 
the political scriptures of America—to 
explain away the clearly Christian refer- 
ences of our basic documents by labeling 
them mere traditions—is unconvincing, 
because as Professor Arthur E. Holt es- 
tablished in his Earl lectures (Christian 
Roots of Democracy in America, Friend- 
ship Press, N.Y., 1941), it is historically 
impossible to disunite the water of Amer- 
ican democracy from the Christian 
springs whence it flowed. If further con- 
firmation of this is desired, one may turn 
to Dean Alice M. Baldwin’s scholarly 
work, The New England Clergy and the 
American Revolution (Duke Univ. 
Press, out of print). 

If the letter from Dean Kelley is repre- 
sentative of what he means, then he 
would have preferred that every one of 
the basic documents of the American 
government—beginning with the Dec- 
laration of Independence—be rewritten, 
because all of them contain religious ref- 
erences which today make many authen- 
tic American citizens feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

Will Herberg wrote last year (“His- 
toricism as Touchstone,” Christian Cen- 
tury, March 16, 1960) that the most sig- 
nificant thing he had learned in a decade 
was that “nothing can be really under- 
stood about man and his enterprises un- 
less it is understood historically.” If this 
be true, our “national infancy,” which 
Dr. Sanders belittles is completely rele- 
vant to a 20th century understanding of 
the American government. My January 
5 article was an attempt to answer a con- 
temporary question in the context of 
history. 

Since several writers expressed anxiety 
that my article posed a threat to the 
separation of Church and State, the three 
paragraphs in my article which were 
devoted to this point evidently failed to 
contain strong enough language. While 
I believe that a careful rereading of the 
article will establish the fact that no such 
threat is anywhere implied, I am happy 
to record here that I would deplore any 
breach in the wall of separation between 


Church and State. 
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“A rose by any other name. ... 


Pps looking through 126 
pages of General Minutes index, 
with 27,000 names of Methodist minis- 
ters, | am impressed by the variety, con- 
trast, and possible combinations that may 
be discovered or developed. Actually, it’s 
fascinating to look at them, and say them 
over, not only because of the names 
themselves, but because they are the 
names of ministers in a dedicated pro- 
fession. 

How could a minister have a better 
name than Kirchenbauer—church build- 
r? He would be welcome in any pastor- 
ate, and would be listened to with great 
interest by a visiting pulpit supply com- 
mittee. 

Consider also the ministerial qualifi- 
cations suggested by such names as Wise, 
i Wiseman, Noble, Mery, Willing, 
Gay, Jolly, Bright, Light, Sweet, Smart, 
Freeman, Goodman, Darling, Brother, 
Love, Humble, Smiley, 
Swilt, Manly, Moody, 
Meck, Crabb, Quick, 
Bragg. 

The church itself is represented in the 
names of our Methodist preachers: 
Church, Cross, Crown, and Chapel; 
Kirk, Bell, Wake, and Council; Temple, 
Parrish, Preacher, and Parsons; Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; James, Jacob, 
Paul, and Isaac; Elder, Rector, Cannon, 
Dean, Bless, Bliss, Bible, Blessing. Then 
there are Cash, Gold, Sterling, Silver, 
Penny, Nichols, Shilling, Buck, Poor, 
Rich, Tidy, Fees, Fast, Feast, Fear, Fuss, 
Singer, Whistler, Nightingale, Harp, 
Sunday, Munday, Friday, Knight, Angel, 
Shepherd, Divine, Monk, Usher, Siner, 
Fortune, Hall. 

Certain things associated with church 
buildings are in the list: Pitcher, Ham- 
mer, Sledge, Hatchett, Case, Cutter, 
Lamp, Post, Mink, Lamb, Coats, Cole, 
Stone, Starr, Sink, Spear, Clutter, Gates, 
Groom, Booth. 

I could not think of such a list with- 
out expecting to find a good number of 
Smiths (of which Methodism has 359), 
221 Joneses, and 208 Johnsons. These 
and others are on the Conference roll, as 


Peace, Good, 
Lively, Human, 


Keen, Severe, 


tlbert C. Hoover, retired, was the official 
statistician of The Methodist Church. 
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are the names of presidents except Fill- 
Garfield, Roosevelt, and Eisen- 
hower. In the list are those of high estate: 
King, Queen, Lord, Prince, Duke, Earl, 
Noble, President. 

Ours is a colorful list with Brown, 
Buff, Black, and Blue; Green, Gray, Rose, 
and White, and Golden and Lavender 
for full measure. 

Three of the seasons are there: Sum- 
mer, Spring, Winter, with Snow and Ice, 
Shivers, Frost, Hale, Glaze. One will 
know what direction to take by inquiring 
of North, South, East, and West. 

The out-of-doors is represented in 
these: Meadows, Hills, Mountains, and 
Peaks; Woods, Forests, Fields, and Acres; 
Glenns, Groves, Parks, and Harbours; 
Dell, 


No one need become thirsty for there 


more, 


Ridge. 


are Wells, Waters, Cokes, and Coffee; 
Rains, Showers, Floods, and Creeks; 
Channel, Dews, Fountain, and Eddys; 
Ponds, Pools, Brooks, and Faweett. 

Sizes show great differences: Little, 
Small, Short, and Long; Low, High, 
Stout, and Strong; Biggs, diggers, 
Straight, and Bent; Midgett and Good- 
enough. 


Here are to be found tillers of the soil, 


and workmen at the bench, counter, 
desk, or forge: Gardner, Farmer, 
Rancher, Plowman, Miner, Plummer, 


Sailor, Sexton, Master, Mason, 
Merchant, Tanner, 


Carpenter, 
Taylor, Tiller, Turn- 
er, Wayman, Weaver, Miller, Hunter, 
Barber, Porter, Potter, Painter, Butler, 
Baker, Butcher, Cook. Other professions 
also are found to be: Doctor, 
Squire, Judge, Marshall, 
head, Fryer. 

A certain sport with which some lay- 
men may be more familiar than the min- 
ister is this combination of words: Winn, 
Place, and Show. 

It is reported that most ministers take 
some form of exercise hence: Walker, 
Trotter, Springer, Hopper, Fleet, Fly, 
Waltz, Jump. 

This special group must not be over- 
looked: Childs, Olds, Young, and Spry, 
and another group is without classifica- 
tion, but the ministers are the possessors 
of unique qualities: They are Lacy, Lucy, 
Licorish, and Snowball. 


Lawyer, 
Justice, Bank- 


There are some preachers’ names that 


represent certain weather conditions: 
Gale, Wind, Still, Blow. 

One may ask about the physical at- 
tributes of great men and find them to be 
like ours: Finger, Hand, Palm, Foot, 
Pate, Skull, Chinn, Shinn, Hart, Lipps, 
Face, Beard, Bone, Head, Few, Hair. 

A photographer could search with sat- 
isfaction for animals from the out-of- 
doors: Fox, Wolfe, Beaver, Bear, Lyon, 
Lamb, Badger, Hare, while another 
sportsman would enjoy catching Salmon, 
Pike, Herring, Bass. 

If one is bound to travel he may go 
to England, Germany, Spain, or Ireland, 
and mingle with the Irish, French, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Turk, and Scott. 

As I search through the index I do not 
look far before finding some very dear 
to us: Mumma, Pappas, Brothers, 
Cousins. After we find these we may en- 
joy a trip into the Woods in search of 
Fruit, Berry, Current, Cherry, and pos- 
sibly rest awhile amid the trees that 
beautify the landscape: Lemon, Chest- 
nutt, Burch, Figg, Apple, Plum, Filbert, 
Oaks. Possibly songbirds and elegant 
fowl would be near to add to people’s 
pleasure as they rest: Peacock, Finch, 
Wren, Robin, Eagle, Duck, Drake, Swan, 
Partridge, Parrott, Buzzard, Pheasant, 
Crane, Dove, Hawk, Thrush, Mallard, 
Teel, Lark, Jay, Crow, Martin, Stork, 
Starling. 

Certain rarities may be found in homes 
of the parishioners: Jewell, Ruby, Flint, 
Diamond, Steel, Marble, Glass. 

Kenderline like Clementine has musi- 
cal possibilities, and what fun a poet 
would have as he makes that name to 
rhyme with Hesseltine, Diterline and 
Turrentine. 

The women present could plan their 
shopping list: Wheat, Corn, Rice, and 
Pepper; Hubbard, Fryer, Hamm, and 
Bacon. Names of women in the group 
could be: Bess, Ruth, Jean, Mary, Emme, 
srace. The names of the men 
Bill, Will, Willing, William, 
Albert, 

Gary, 
Victor, 


Joyce, ¢ 
could be: 
Frank, George, Henry, Oliver, 
Allen, Anthony, Arthur, Guy, 
Gregory, Glenn, Daniel, Curtis, 
Bruce. 

While they are sitting together, playful 
children might ask for Trick or Treat, or 
some might come crying, Wolf, Wolfe, 
Wolff! 

On the Wright way home, through the 
Lane or down the Alley, the happy crowd 
could stop at the garden and plant Mus- 
tard, Turnipseed, Beans, and Sage, while 
others took care of the Thistle, Thorn, or 
other Weeds. On their way they might 
Hunt and find Flowers or a Budd, a 
Bloom, or possibly a Rose, especially if 
the Sky was Clear without a Cloud. If 
the weather grew cold ‘till their fingers 
Tingle, they could Rush and Soon get 
Boots, Suits, Felts, or Furr. For such an 
outing the Weeks of May, June, or Au- 
gust would be Best. 


OPEN 
HKHorum 


TO THE 


LETTERS 


A Realistic View 

Eprrors: I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the article Methodists That 
Don’t Exist | Mar. 2, p. 11] by Frank E. 
Wier. 

Our membership is listed in the Ohio 
Conference Journal as being 370 mem- 
bers. This is not realistic. A recent audit 
revealed we have 343 members. 

Sometimes we fear the district superin- 
tendent, the bishop, and others will be 
displeased if we attempt to correct our 
membership records. Why keep those on 
our records when they don’t exist? Are 
we afraid that the conference is going 
to lose a few dollars? Are we afraid of 
our status in the conference or the dis- 
trict? 

The time has come when we must 
take a realistic view of the church and 
its members. I hope that our great Meth- 
odist Church will dedicate itself once 
again to the task of developing a few 
thousand dedicated, dynamic Christians, 
and then the numbers would take care 
of themselves! 

Joun Howarp Hepces 

Frazeysburg Methodist Church 

Frazeysburg, Ohio 


Summer Exchange 


Eprrors: I am interested in a summer 
exchange pastorate in the Northwest, 
preferably in Washington or Oregon. 
Will you kindly advise me how I can 
get in touch with a correspondent who 
might be interested? 


Herbert D. Harr 


Interested pastors can write to Dr. Hart, 
P.O. Box 185, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


Mixed-up Old English 


Eprrors: The correspondence of Don- 
ald A. Williams in regard to Old Eng- 
lish usage [Open Forum, Feb. 16, p. 5] 
should have a postscript. 

Similar difficulties are manifested in 
the new Revised Standard version of the 
Bible. A glaring example is the seeming 
failure to understand the use of “thy” 
and “thine,” depending on whether or 
not a vowel follows. Note the incorrect 
use of “thy” in Psalm 86:1, Psalm 89:51, 
Psalm 90:7, and Psalm 90:11. I believe 
there are other passages, but these are 
some I have marked. On the other hand, 
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the worker who translated Lamentations 
3:56 got it right. Note also the mixup 
over “will” and “wilt” which appears in 
Psalm 89:46. 

All of this shows that a scholar may 
know his Greek and Hebrew but not 
understand the Old English. Inciden- 
tally, the distinction adopted in the RSV 
translation of using the Old English only 
in the prayers and similar passages is in 
itself a mis-translation. There is no such 
distinction in the original. 

Pau. Barton 


Zeigler, il. 


Five-Year Minimum 

Eprrors: We do not need to feel that 
the five-year rule is dropping the stand- 
ards |See Open Forum, Mar. 30, p. 19]. 
Rather, it emphasizes the responsibility of 
the local church toward those who are 
inactive. Any resident members who are 
inactive should cause us deep concern. I 
question our moral right to drop them 
after five years or fifty years. If the 
church is “a family in Christ” what right 
have we to disown our brothers and sis- 
ters? 

When our church law requires a mini- 
mum of five years it is really giving us 
that period of time to seek and to save. 
It is hopeful that in five years’ time a new 
pastor will come along who will hunt for 
the lost sheep. Family circumstances can 
change in that time. Young people who 
are shifted about get settled down and 
re-establish church relationships. A Com- 
mission on Membership and Evangelism 
might get busy and work with the in- 
active. God can work miracles if we 
give him a chance. 

Let’s not be in such a hurry to cut 
the slender ties which do relate some 
people to the church, and let’s not chafe 
at the church law which extends their 
time and ours for taking responsibilities 
seriously. 

Lavern C. Dipsce 

Dryer Memorial Methodist Church 

Utica, N.Y. 


Too Much Protest? 


Eprrors: In Open Forum [Mar. 30, 
p. 19] Mrs. Ercie Berwick in, Serious or 
Delirious, questions President Kennedy’s 
election and how we Protestants will re- 
gret it. I thinketh she protesteth too 


much. I would also suggest she pick tie 
hat she is going to eat. 
Britt McCorp 
First Methodist Church 
Louisville, Nebraska 


Congratulations 


Eprrors: Congratulations on the excel- 
lent issue of the CurisTIAN ADVOCATE 
[April 13]. Four fine lead articles all 
concerns of the minister. Many thanks! 

Prentice Doucta 


Rantoul, Ill. 


Change of Pace 


Eprrors: I thought the Curist1an Ap- 
vocaTE in the format of a few years back 
was well-nigh perfection. The appearance 
now twice a month seems to even sur- 
pass the other in content. You are doing 
the thing that deserves the highest type 
of commendation from the church and 
all of its members. 

JoHNson W. ARMITSTEAD 

Methodist Church 

Southold, L.l., N.Y. 


Genuinely Helpful 

Eprrors: I wish to express sincere ap- 
preciation for many of your recent edi- 
torials. I cannot point them out one by 
one, but there have been many in recent 
weeks which have been incisive and stim- 
ulating and helpful. Keep up the good 
work! 

Secondly, let me express specific ap- 
preciation for the article in the issue of 
March 16, Why don’t the Jews Accept 
Jesus? |p. 7]. Here again, the article is 
searching, it has integrity, and it is gen- 
uinely helpful. This is the kind of ques- 
tion our people are asking. And this is 
the kind of answer they ought to receive. 

Cuester A, PENNINGTON 

Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Letters that disagree with editorial con- 
tent provoke the most interest. However, 
lest our readers get the wrong impres- 
ston, we do like to pass along some of 
the positive remarks that come our way. 
Thanks, brethren.—Eps. 


A Rabbi Speaks 


Epirors: Since reading The United 
States Is Officially Christian |Jan. 5, p. 
5], I have hoped the Curistran Apvo- 
cate would carry a Christian response 
to this article or other material relating 
itself to the Jewish-Christian tension in 
this country. It seems that this March 
you have hit the jack-pot. 

First, there was Dr. J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam’s provocative and insightful article 
Why Don’t the Jews Accept Jesus. 
This article does not really answer the 
question it raises. It does, however, point 
perceptively to the fact that many Chris- 
tian clergymen appear to act in conform- 
ity with a theology more reflective of the 
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Hebraic strand in Christianity than the 
Greek. 

| must confess that in my experience 
I, too, have frequently been surprised by 
the many, many Christian clergy I have 
met whose Christianity has taken on a 
very Hebraic cast and whose behavior 
indicates that it is a Hebraic conception 
of the “Moshiach” they hold rather than 
the Greek concept of “Christos.” At any 
rate, what one needs to add to Dr. 
Rylaarsdam’s contribution is that it is 
exactly this tradition that we do share 
together—this Hebraic emphasis within 
the Greek-Hebraic tension of Christian- 
ity—that enables us to have such mean- 
ingful communication with each other 
despite oy difference. Needless to say, 
as a rabbi, I am not at all displeased that 
in this as eee period we find 
voices emphasizing the continuities be- 
tween our faith communities rather than 
the discontinuities that have received 
their emphasis so aggressively in the 
course of the centuries. 

It is in that spirit, therefore, that I 
commend you and congratulate you for 
the quality of response to the claim that 
America is a Christian country that ap- 
peared in the March 30 issue of the 
CuristiAN ApvocaTte |No, Say Readers, 
p. 10]. What pleased me most in these 
responses were not alone their raising of 
the legal and constitutional issues, nor 
even their sensitivity at how such an as- 
sertion would effect non-Christian minor- 
ities, but rather their keen concern for 
the consequence of such facile identifica- 
tion of America as Christian for the 
hard, biting quality of Christianity it- 
self. 

Finally, may I commend you for your 
courage and wisdom in publishing 
Robert L. Gildea’s important observation 
concerning the tendency of POAU to 
overstate their case, unfortunately thereby 
harming the very good cause for which it 
has been established. [4 Watc hdog 
Worth Watching, Mar. 30, p. 7] 

Rass ARTHUR GILBERT 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 

B'rith 
New York City 


Cheers for Gildea 

Eprrors: I wish to compliment you for 
publishing the article A Watchdog 
Worth Watching. 

Many individuals and groups within 
the church were concerned about these 
things that Mr. Gildea reports to us. 
Several annual conferences considered 
and some passed memorials to the Gen- 
eral Conference requesting that the Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State be de- 
nied any official Methodist sanction or 
money. The General Conference saw fit 
to ignore these warnings. 

Lynn D. Gartu 

Stull Memorial Methodist Church 

South Bend, Ind. 
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Eprrors: Let me congratulate you on 
A Watchdog Worth Watching. Like 
most Methodists, I firmly believe 
that there is a place for an _ or- 
ganization such as POAU which can 
keep us all vigilant in the matter of 
Church-State separation. I am glad to 
see someone of Mr. Gildea’s ability, in- 
sight, and courage sound a timely warn- 
ing in regard to the methods which 
POAU employs in its work. I am also 
pleased that a Methodist publication of 
the stature of the Curistran ApvocaTE 
has the courage and good judgment to 
be willing to publish the article. 

Lorenarp M. PerryMan 

Department of News Service, Board of 

Missions 


New York, N.Y. 


Eprrors: Two articles in the March 
30 issue of the Curistian Apvocare dis- 
turbed me very much. 

The first, 4 Watchdog Worth Watch- 
ing by Robert L. Gildea was unfair 
and unworthy of your publication. 

The second article, Special Report: 
Federal Government and Education |p. 
20] follows the Roman Catholic line in 
favor of federal tax money for Catholic 
schools which would help the church 
carry out its program of religious segre- 
gation and domination in the United 
States. 

When one thinks of our Protestant 
brethren in Spain and Colombia having 
to endure indignities, imprisonment, and 
even martyrdom because of this totalitar- 
ian church, I cannot imagine any Prot- 
estant’s desiring to help it. 

The Israelites may not have approved 
of David’s methods, but they had the 
grace not to pelt him in the back as he 
marched forth to meet Goliath. Thank 
God for POAU and Glenn Archer and 
Stanley Lowell! 

Hersert S. SouTHGATE 

Arlington, Va. 


Among the Best 


Epirors: I have been impressed with 
your publication as it has come to my 
desk over the months. Both in terms of 
layout and content it certainly ranks 
among the best in religious magazines. 

I also like the section on Books of In- 
terest to Pastors. This seems an admir- 
able way to keep your ministers informed 
about the best in religious publishing. 

Ratpw WalteE 

Harper & Brothers 

New York, N.Y. 


God’s Healing Power 


Epirors: After reading | Believe in 
Spiritual Healing [Feb. 16, p. 11], I am 
led to share this experience. 

Three years ago I had my head in- 
jured in a serious auto accident. For 
sometime I was not expected to recover. 
One Sunday morning the primary teach- 


er in the church schools where I was 
pastor, came in with 30 members of her 
class. The children presented me with a 
long scroll about a foot wide. It was un- 
rolled in front of me and on it were 
traced the uplifted little hands in prayer 
of each member of the class. This was 
done during the class hours on Sunday 
mornings during my illness, the teacher 
explained carefully, and the children con- 
stantly offered prayer for my recovery 
while this project was in progress. 

That morning those children standing 
by my bed, presenting me with their 
praying hands, sent from God a healing 
stream of life through my weak body 
which I shall never forget. It taught me 
that intercessory prayer by even the 
smallest child can be a channel for God’s 
healing power. I have fully recovered 
now and am supplying four churches. 

Ernest D. I. KisTLer 

Methodist Church 

Thomasville, Ga. 


God Can Heal 


Eprrors: I wish to join with Brother 
Donald B. Strobe in recommending the 
book, God Can Heal You Now, by 
Emily Gardiner Neal [Open Forum, 
April 13, p. 5]. The desire to keep spirit- 
ual healing within the framework of the 
church, the new spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the church and the medical pro- 
fession, the widespread interest in the 
subject among many classes of people, 
are evidence that the Holy Spirit is mov- 
ing with new power and promise into 
this area of human need. 

O. R. TarwaTer 

Watauga Point Methodist Church 

Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Abstinence 
Eprrors: Your suggestion | These 
Times, Apr. 13, p. 2] that record sales 


of the beverage alcohol study book, 
Stumbling Block, indicates a_ serious 
sense of responsibility in advocating total 
abstinence needs elaboration at one point. 

It may be that Methodists have recog- 
nized in this excellent book an overdue 
reassessment of the Methodist position. 
Even though Stumbling Block led to the 
conclusion that total abstinence is the best 
witness Christians can make concerning 
alcohol, it rejected the moralistic claim 
that this is the only Christian position. 

If the book is 4 reflection of the cur- 
rently sanctioned Methodist position we 
can finally deal realistically with the 
problem itself since we are no longer 
called on to measure a person’s Chris- 
tianity by his commitment to total ab- 
stinence. And being happily freed from 
the old implication of meritorious works- 
righteousness we can now approach ab- 
stinence on the firmer theological ground 
of discipline and witness. 

WitiiaM ArcHeEer Wricnt, Jr. 
Grace Methodist Church 
Newport News, Va. 
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Every couple married at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Wall Street, New York, 
is given a copy of 





A HANDBOOK TO 


MARRIAGE" 


by Theodor Bovet 


Priced at 95¢, this new Dolphin 
paperback volume is available 
at your local bookseller or 
direct from the publisher. 


*Originally published in hard covers 
as Love, Skill and Mystery 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Peachtree Road Methodist Church 
Goal $762,100 Pledged $788,798 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Providence Methodist Church 
Goal $150,000 
LAKE ODESSA, MICHIGAN 
Central Methodist Church 
Goal $50,000 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
Faith Methodist Church 
Goal $80,000 


Pledged $180,067 


Pledged $76,482 


Pledged $98,080 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Haven Methodist Church 
Goal $60,000 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church 
Goal $100,000 


Pledged $105,011 


Pledged $119,033 


If your Church or Conference is plan- 
ning to raise funds, please write: 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE AND FIELD SERVICE 
Dr. Alton E. Lowe, Director 


1701 Aftch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Christian Faith and Pastoral Care, 
by Charles Duell Kean. Seabury Press, 
139 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: JAMeEs E. Dory is Indiana Area 
Director of pastoral care and counsel- 
ing. 


Charles Duell Kean, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D.C.,, has written a stimulating book. He 
has not attempted to produce a “how to” 
book in the important area of pastoral 
care but has provided the kind of under- 
standing which the pastor who desires to 
be a shepherd of the flock must read. 

Dr. Kean speaks out of the context of 
the pastoral ministry with a good dose 
of helpful advice in the area of how the 
pastor can become again, in these days 
of mounting administration, an adequate 
shepherd of the flock. He enables us to 
know that this high calling has been lost 
in too many parishes. Dr. Kean provides 
a number of realistic evaluations both for 
the minister who wants to have an ade- 
quate self-image of himself and the role 
he is to fulfill, as well as his parish whom 
he describes as “the Holy People of God.” 

Kean’s concept of pastoral care is care- 
fully delineated through his doctrine of 
the Chusch which is not a narrow, paro- 
chial one, but is embracing other dis- 
ciplines and relationships that take place 
in community. 

I was helped particularly by his chap- 
ter on “Pastoral Care and the Self-Un- 
derstanding of the Minister.” Here he has 
seen the importance of the pastor’s image 
being a realistic one in terms of his high 
calling, and that the multiplicity of roles 
which he has to fulfill oftentimes will 
lead to heightened frustration. 

In the opening sentence of his first 
chapter he emphasizes the concept of 
pastoral care as beginning “with the bib- 
lical understanding that the concern of 
Almighty God for his people is the same 
as that of a shepherd for his flock.” I had 
the feeling that he helpfully suggests 
ways by which the minister can become a 
shephe rd for his flock in these days when 
multifarious demands can keep a man 
from this most important of his pastoral 
roles. 

Some Methodist readers may be slight- 
ly bothered by the statement concerning 
the Sacrament of Penance, whereby in 
the presence of his clergyman the parish- 
ioner confesses and receives absolution. 


As Kean describes it, auricular confes- 
sion, a resource in Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copal, and Lutheran churches, is not prac- 
ticed within Methodism. Often other 
groups feel the need for some kind of 
equivalent to this achieving of absolution, 
such as that practiced by a number of 
Methodist pastors in the private Com- 
munion service following confession. 

I commend this book with enthusiasm 
to other Methodist pastors; the more than 
thirty Methodist pastoral counselors in 
our six counseling centers here in Indiana 
will use it in the near future as one of 
our monthly books to be studied and 
evaluated. 


The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches (An analysis of Protestant 
responsibility in the expanding metrop- 
olis), by Gibson Winter. Doubleday & 
Co., 216 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: EMERson S, Cotaw 1s pastor of 
the Elmhurst Methodist Church, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 


This significant work by a professor at 
the University of Chicago has been 
widely acclaimed in both the religious 
and the secular press. It is, in a sense, a 
part of the massive current literature of 
American self-examination with particu- 
lar reference to the Church. He defines 
his objective as an analysis of Protestant 
responsibility in the expanding metro- 
polis. 

This is not a book for those who are 
see king easy answers to the contemporary 
predicament of the Church. Dr. Winters 
confirms and corroborates our worst fears 
about the irrelevance and betrayal of 
Protestantism. Utilizing the skills of the 
social scientist, he documents what we 
already know: Denominational Protes- 
tantism is conforming to the particular 
interests of the new middle classes, adopt- 
ing an organizational style of religious 
community, and thus negating its ca- 
pacity to speak to the desperate needs of 
our urban society. 

I feel that too much space is devoted 
to a description of the exodus to the 
suburbs and the tendency of the organi- 
zation church to pursue the organization 
man. Numerous studies already have 
been published about this and their find- 
ings are commonplace. The author does 
state the case, however, with clarity and 
force. From my point of view the busy 
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J NCREASE YOUR TEACHING and preaching 
I power as you build up an outstanding li- 
brary of study references. These paperback 
reprints are inexpensive—enabling you to 
keep the most current ideas always at hand 
on your bookshelf. They contain every word 
of the original edition, yet are compact enough 
to be carried with you any place. Make your 
selections from the grouping below and order 


today from CoKESBURY. 





_____MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETI- 
QUETTE, sy Notan B. Harmon. A study 
based on denominational codes, giving 
guidance for specific situations and an- 
swers to questions involving propriety 
and good taste. 


AP-C3 postpaid, $1.25 


_THE ART OF COUNSELING, sy 
Rotto May. Modern discoveries in psy- 
chology of personality, adapted and 
presented in forms to be used for edu- 
cation and counseling. A well-written 
and practical discussion. 


AP-B6 postpaid, $1.25 


__.PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND 
HEALING, sy Lestre D. WEATHERHEAD. 
A sound and thorough survey of 
methods of healing and a critical study 
of their ultimate values to society and 
the individual. 


AP-D6 postpaid, $1.75 


___JOHN WESLEY, sy Francis J. Mc- 
ConneELL. A biography of John Wesley. 
The value of this book is in the ap- 
praisal and interpretation of Wesley’s 
life and work in the light of present- 
day religious problems and social trends. 
AP-E4 . postpaid, $1.75 
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ae Clip Coupon Here—Mail Today 


_CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS, sy 
Morton S. Enstin. An introduction to 
the earliest beginnings of Christianity in 
an attempt to give the reader a sound 
background knowledge of the events 
prior to the New Testament era that 
kindled interest and influenced its 
spread. HA-TB5 postpaid, $1.45 


__._DYNAMICS OF FAITH, sy Pavut 
Tru1cu. Reveals the intellectual distor- 
tions of the concept of faith and belief, 
what they are and are not; and the vari- 
ous areas to which faith is related in 
life. HA-TB42 postpaid, 95¢ 


_____RELIGION WITHIN THE LIMITS 
OF REASON ALONE, sy IMMANUEL Kant. 
An ethical interpretation of Christianity 
which illuminates an understanding of 
man’s moral life and the fundamental 
beliefs of Christian religion. 

HA-TB67 postpaid, $2.25 


_____THE LITERATURE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, sy Morron S. 
Ensitin. A comprehensive introduction 
to the origin of the New Testament— 
surmised from an intense survey of the 
field of New Testament criticism as de- 
veloped in the past century. 

HA-TB6 postpaid, $1.85 


Qutstanding Religious Paperbacks 


A Personal Library of Study Resources 
Is Now Possible on A Limited Budget 





___CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, sy THomas 
ALBERT STAFFORD. An illustrated study 
of Christian symbolism and art forms 
pertaining to worship in Protestant 
churches. AP-D5 postpaid, $1.25 


chute 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 





Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 

Boston 16 % Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
New York 11) | #&Cincinnati 2 Portiand 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2 
Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 
Region Region Region 

% Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 - Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 | x&Nashville 3 % Richmond 16 


Please send me the indicated number of 
copies above, postpaid. 


( 


SEND TO: 


Street 


IF sicnicestigninncnianisioal 


) Payment enclosed 
( ) Charge to my account 


Add State Sales Tax Where It Applies 








) State 





Basic 


Music 
Books 


Planning For Basic Principles 
Church Music Of Singing 
James Rawlings Sydnor. Fulfills a three- William Carroll Rice. A helpful discus- 
fold purpose: states the functions of sion for amateur choir directors and 
music in the life of a congregation; de- others who are concerned with training 
scribes the leadership needed to provide adults and youth to sing more effective- 
an adequate program of music; and dis- ly. Attention is given to all the basic 
cusses in detail the selection of the phy- problems of singing—posture and sup- 
sical equipment needed in an effectively _ port, producing tone, correct breathing, 
operated department of music. resonance, and diction. Line drawings 


The result is a valuable aid to the and vocal exercises supplement the text 
church and congregation planning fora _ and clarify the physical and musical as 
more effective program of church music. _ pects of singing. Lists anthems and solos. 
Bibliography. 112 pages. Paper, $1.25 80 pages. ILLusrraTep. Paper, $1.25 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


One hundred forty-six of the ablest scholars, 
preachers, and teachers of the English-speak- 
ing Protestant world share with you their 
scholarly talents and spiritual resources and 
provide you with practical help for work or 
study. 

The Interpreter’s Bible is designed to give 
you the sum-total of biblical knowledge at 
your fingertips . . . to help you understand 
scriptural truths, and to aid you in inter- 
preting these truths to others. 





Tue Votumes: Vol. I1—General Articles, Genesis, Exodus; Vol. I1[—Leviticus 
through Samuel; Vol. I]]—Kings through Job; Vol. IV—Psalms, Proverbs; Vol. V— 
Ecclesiastes through Jeremiah; Vol. VI—Lamentations through Malachi; Vol. VII 
—General Articles, Matthew, Mark; Vol. VIII—Luke, John; Vol. IX—The Acts, 
Romans; Vol. X—Corinthians through Ephesians; Vol. XI—Philippians through He- 
brews; Vol. XII—James through Revelation, General Articles, Indexes. 
Complete 12-volume set, $89.50; 
Each Volume, $8.75 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abingdon ‘Press 
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pastor who rations out his reading time 
could skim the first half in order that he 
might have time to “read and inwardly 
digest” the last three chapters. In these 
sections he moves from problem analysis 
to suggestions for the renewal of the 
Church in order that it might serve the 
whole life of the emerging metropolis, 
His proposals are daring and I am sure 
that denominational executives would 
find them revolutionary and provocative. 

The author seems greatly concerned 
with the social organization of denomi- 
national Protestantism. The organization 
church is the community of good works 
—the new style of salvation by works, 
This contradicts the new theology which 
is informing the minister. 

The Church is deformed by the 
struggle to survive. Survival will come 
through mission and ministry and a will- 
ingness to break out of the suburban 
captivity and participate in the whole life 
of the metropolis. 

With grudging reluctance, the author 
does confess that in spite of its introver- 
sion and superficial activism, there is re- 
markable staying power in the Church. 
There are, of course, in the contemporary 
Church splendid examples of deeply re- 
ligious vitality. I am personally reassured 
that while forms and structures may 
change, God’s truth will have a witness. 

With frightening competence, the au- 
thor documents the “suburban captivity” 
of the Church. He also fulfills his prom- 
ise to offer suggestions for renewal. The 
remedy is radical, but at least we are not 
without hope! 

If you are satisfied with the way things 
are, then you should read this book for 
its insights. Salvation commences with 
awareness of need. If you are already dis- 
tressed, this volume will illumine the 
sources of your uneasiness, but also de- 
fine the direction for renewal. 


A Psychology for Preaching, by Edgar 
N. Jackson. Channel Press, Inc., 191 
pp. $3.50. 


Reviewer: Roy Lawson Tawes ¢s district 
superintendent, Dover (Del.) District, 
Peninsula Conference. 


Here is sound encouragement to lively 
utterance in life-situation and person-cen- 
tered preaching. The sermon is presented 
as being heard in direct and immediate 
response to human need. The old sermon 
barrel leaves the study to be replaced by 
newest insights into serious problems 
that people live with daily. Relaxed com- 
fort in the pews gives way to troubled 
lives that look for, and receive, redemp- 
tive counseling in the pulpit message. 
The office interview is most likely to 
follow. In establishing identity with his 
people, the preacher sees the souls that 
they are. He is prepared to offer the re- 
sources of religion to heal, and to em- 
power an abundant life with the near- 
ness and reality of God. 
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Dr. Jackson sees the function of wor- 
ship as “a sanity-restoring and health- 
creating activity of the spirit.” Preaching 
is a part of worship in “its perspective- 
giving, appreciation-perceiving, and in- 
sight-creating discipline of the human 
spirit.” An understanding of his own 
personality needs enables the preacher to 
understand better the group to which he 
is obligated. The pulpit is responsible to 
the scientific judgments concerning per- 
sonality, but also recognizes the eternal 
qualities in men and women. 

| found help in the reasons given by 
Dr. Jung for his patients not going to 
clergymen for help. The author has a 
go id word to say for the competence of 
pastors, the right attitude toward sin, the 
evidence of love and compassion, and the 
larger view of life. He devotes a whole 
chapter to the preaching method of Jesus. 
Jesus communicated something of him- 
self and of his heavenly Father to people. 
His was the mature approach, a power 
equal to living. The release of God’s 
power in life is an experience to which 
the pulpit invites. 


The City Church—Death or Renew- 
al (A study of eight urban Lutheran 
cane by Walter Kloetzli. Muh- 
lenberg Press, 224 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Eart D. C. Brewer is profes- 
sor of sociology and religion at the 
School of Theology, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


This is a report on part of the work 
done in relationship to a project. of the 
National Council of Churches, usually 
referred to as “The Effective City Church 
Study.” Kloetzli provides a descriptive 
account of eight Lutheran parishes, in- 
cluding three downtown, one suburban, 
and four urban neighborhood churches. 
There are eight brief case studies, plus 
charts displaying comparative data on re- 
ligious attitudes, beliefs, and practices. 

The author, an executive of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, proposes to in- 
crease our understanding of urban church 
and community dynamics and problems. 
The focus is much more on churches 
than communities. 

Much of the data collected in the study 
covers new ground. For example, while 
one half of the adult church members had 
their initial contacts with the church by 
personal invitations, less than a tenth of 
these were issued by the pastor. “Pastor 
image” and “church image” materials 
raise questions which Methodist ministers 
would doubtless like to be able to answer 
in their own situations. 

One critical note: This reviewer could 
not refrain from wishing that the case 
study approach had been used in the re- 
porting as in the research design resulting 
in depth analysis of each parish. There 
is not yet available a simple significant 
study in depth of a Protestant parish in 
America! 
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The Story of The Episcopal Minister Who Became 
One of America’s Most Remarkable Personalities 








































FOCUS ON INFINITY 
A Life of 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


by Raymond W. Albright 


From his first pulpit, during the darkest days 

of the Civil War, Phillips Brooks championed the 

cause of freedom and earned a reputation as a fighter 

for human rights. Speaking in his always crowded 
church, preaching before the Queen of England, inspiring 
generations with his beloved O Little Town of Bethlehem, 
Phillips Brooks conveyed — still conveys — the timeless and 
timely message of hope and courage and action —and faith 


in the living God. FOCUS ON INFINITY is available 
NOW, at your nearest bookstore. $4.95 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


~ Devotions Make a Difference 


. - . in your family and 
personal life. Daily devo- 
tions, as found in THE 
UPPER ROOM, can open 
the doorway to spiritual 
satisfaction, more mean- 
JULY e AUGUST e 1961 ingful Christian experi- 
ences, and true family 

















unity. 

Write for your copy of 
THE UPPER ROOM today. 
Single copy, 15¢. Bi- 
monthly subscriptions — 
1 year - $1, 3 years - $2. 
Ten of more copies to one 
address, 7¢ each. Address 


Dept. O 


Re ed guide 


Home Devotions 


Adolph Tidemand 38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 










Southeast Asia: Church and State 


ae Sheeial Feepatt 


NEO-NATIONALISM which used to be anti- 
colonial and now varies in form in different countries, 
is perplexing Southeast Asia’s Christians. 

Nations ringing the tiny nation of Laos and feeling the 
shock wave of communist activity there, are going through 
Church-State controversies. They involve Christians as a 
minority, Hindu, Buddhist, and animist beliefs, and those 
of many sects, native and foreign. 

Islam is official in Malaya, where the Rev. E. Philip Wat- 
son of Penang’s Wesley Methodist Church joined in protest 
of a government ban on religious teaching by persons paid 
with public funds. This affects many private schools receiv- 
ing state aid. Christian broadcasts on the state-owned Radio 
Malaya also were banned. Leaders of the 150,000 Christians 
(20,000 are Methodists) plan a special agency to consult with 
the government on such matters. 

West Pakistan’s president, Ayub Khan, recently said he 
would welcome creation of a Commonwealth of Islamic 
countries. Many Asia and Middle East radio stations re- 
ported his talk, and Cairo Radio advised that a committee 
pursue the idea. Pakistan actually is one of Asia’s most reli- 
giously tolerant countries, and was a Methodist Land of 
Decision for 1956-60. It has 1 million Christians. 

A missionary outreach that fails to gear itself to Asians’ 
hope for a better existence may become peripheral to their 
lives, said a 1955 report by Dr. Tracey Jones, Jr., Board of 
Missions secretary for Southeast Asia. He saw difficult 
periods for missionaries, amid the peoples’ fear and dis- 
illusionment with the West, but felt that Christian Asians 
would take responsibility for solutions. (See his article What 
Happened to the Chinese Christians, June, 1961 Tocetuer.) 

At the Southeastern Asia Methodist Central Conference 
in 1960, Bishop Hobart B. Amstutz called for “loyalty and 
reasonableness” about nationalism, and said that politics will 
become more a part of daily life and action. In early days 
of freedom, nationalism appeals more to emotion than rea- 
son, and prejudice and hate may govern behavior. He said 
ritual and worship should use natural and folk art, and 
that Asia’s Christians will have native music—not just that 
copying Western or ancient Latin or Greek forms. 

Methodist Bishop J. Wascom Pickett, now retired, has 
for several years been helping Christians in Sarawak, 
another Land of Decision, relate their rituals to tribal life, 
working out forms for funerals, weddings, and home life. 

When Dr. Bob and Dr. Bethel Fleming opened their first 
Methodist hospital in Nepal, they had to promise they 
would not evangelize; also that it and all equipment could 
be taken over in five years if the government desired. Bishop 
Pickett enlarged it to an 11-denomination mission. The gov- 
ernment has meanwhile reversed its attitude and has sug- 
gested more projects than the mission can handle. [See 
Nepal on Top of the World, Oct., 1959 Tocetuer. | 
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Tolerance to Christianity has been the rule for many 
years but the number of Thailand’s 30,000 Protestants in a 
23 million population does not increase much. Natives have 
been heard to call themselves “Buddhist Christians” and it 
is said that the first full-blooded Thai was baptized after 
31 years of Protestant work. Among Christians, Presby- 
terians are the most active. 

As to Burma, Bishop Amstutz once heard President 
U Nu say that since Christians have failed, Buddhism is the 
only hope for salvation or peace. Baptists form the largest 
Protestant group, and the new U.S. ambassador is a Baptist 
minister, Dr. John Scott Everton. Moslem leaders have 
joined Christians (including 2,000 Methodists) in protesting 
a new law to make Buddhism the state religion. 

In Kerala, a state in India, where Christ was worshiped in 
the 13th Century, modification is expected in the law plac- 
ing most school functions under the state. It was passed 
under communist rule in 1957, and parts of it ruled uncon- 
stitutional when India’s president sent it to the Supreme 
Court. Failure of the Communists to drop those sections, 
it is said, caused a popular revolt which led to overthrow 
of the regime. Kerala’s governor recently urged tolerance 
and respect of all religions. 

After many years of efforts to nationalize its schools 
Ceylon has done so, with no compensation and in the face 
of charges of extreme nationalism and religious prejudice. 
Of 3,400 private schools, 2,500 are Roman Catholic, and 
699 of these were occupied by protesting parents, which 
led to a firmer stand by the government. Under the protested 
law, schools can decide to ‘be private schools without state 
aid, without fees, and admission restricted to members of 
their own denomination, or could charge fees and lose 
state aid. Protestant schools have about 140,000 students, 
mostly Buddhists and Hindus. 

Ceylon also has gained control over all churches. Each 
church now must have government permission to build, 
1,000 members of the denomination living within one half 
mile of the proposed structure, and must also be one mile 
from any other church. 

In Indonesia, a strong anti-Dutch move has forced 
National Council of Churches to ask for 50 to 57 mission- 
aries to replace those being forced out when all Dutch 
teachers and priests were dismissed in North Sumatra. Ex- 
tremists have been prevented from making Islam the state 
religion, and President Sukarno’s right-hand man is one of 
Asia’s most highly trusted Christians in government, and 
founder of the Protestant Christian party. Indonesia has the 
world’s largest ex-Moslem Church, built up by the Dutch. 
Work among Indonesia’s 12,000 Methodists will be taken 
over by the Methodist Church in Germany, according to an 
announcement at the Southwest German Synod’s last 
Annual Conference, attended by Bishop Amstutz. 
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Inter-Jurisdictional Body 
Makes Its First Report 


With the voluntary means provided 
in .lmendment 9, The Methodist Church 
should re-align its jurisdictions by trans- 
fer of episcopal areas out of the Central 
Jurisdiction, looking to eventual merger 
of congregations. 

This was stated by the Commission on 
Inter-Jurisdictional Relations, in its first 
report. It is “the first step in fulfillment of 
our task” assigned by the 1960 General 
Conference, said the commission, which 
met in Washington, D.C. 

Recommended are re-alignment into 
“new and enhanced jurisdictional struc 
iures,” elimination of the Central Juris 
diction, merger of conferences within re 
constituted jurisdictions, and merger of 
individual congregations. It emphasized 
that it is not necessary for all jurisdictions 
to act in order for mergers to begin. 

Commended for study is a plan which 
suggests that each of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion’s areas merge with one of the 
geographical jurisdictions as a_ possible 
new area. 

The report also urged all Methodist 
agencies and institutions to comply fully 
with the spirit and intent of the General 
Conference Statement on Race (Discip- 
line, Par. 2026). 

Financially stronger conferences could 
help weaker ones reach better standards 
of program, pastor training, salaries, 
pensions, and the like, said the commis- 
sion. Also, the remaining part of the 
Central Jurisdiction could be helped to 
replace finances previously carried by 
the whole merged unit. 

The whole church is ultimately respon- 
sible for solving financial inequities, said 
the report, “since achievement of a fully 
inclusive church is the concern of the 
whole church.” 

\ccording to Charles C. Parlin, com- 
mission chairman, voting on the report 
was not unanimous, but it did have unan- 
imous support from commission mem- 
bers from Central Jurisdiction. 


Operate on ‘Operation’ 


\n operation has been performed on 
Operation Abolition. 

The controversial film (see p. 21, 
March 16) was changed to correct an 
error involving the labor leader Harry 
Bridges. According to Fulton Lewis III, 
narrator and director, it showed Bridges 


NEWS 


i uw 
RNS Photo 
This new British Methodist church at 
Panadura, Ceylon, may well be the last 
Christian church to be constructed in that 
country. (See Special Report, p. 20.) 


being led from city hall, with the com- 
ment that it was “moments before the 
riot broke out.” It was afterward that 
he was led out, said Lewis. 

“We changed it because we don’t want 
to give Bridges a clean bill of health,” 
he added, and said the film has been 
shortened by 17 minutes because of dif_- 
culty in fitting it into group meetings. 
Lewis said no further “corrections” are 
needed although a student accused in the 
film of attacking a policeman has been 
acquitted of the charge. 


Time Study on Ministers 


Pastoral visits take the most time of 
a minister, according to a Michigan Area 
survey by the Methodist Division of Na- 
tional Missions. 

And, taking least time is attendance at 
denominational and interdenominational 
meetings. The survey covered working 
habits of 538 ministers, about three out 
of four in the Area. 

Some (21.5 per cent) said they work 
more than 70 hours a week. About half 
work 50 to 69 hours, another 12.8 per 
cent 40 to 49, and 10.6 per cent less than 
40. The number in the latter group is 
about the same as that indicating part- 
time service. 

In pastoral visiting, 34 per cent re- 
ported more than 15 hours a_ week, 
another 28.8 per cent, 10 to 14 hours, 
while 6.7 per cent do less than 4 hours. 

About the same time goes to preparing 
sermons, conducting services, attending 
church meetings, and general study. 





and trends 


Seven out of 10 spend 7 to 14 hours a 
week working on sermons, 15 per cent 
15 hours or more, and 10.6 per cent less 
than four. 

General study takes less time than 
preparing sermons. Counseling takes 10 
or more hours a week for 8.7 per cent 
of the men; less than 5 for 69.1 per 
cent; and only | or 2 hours for 28.8 per 
cent. Church business requires between 
5 and 14 hours for 48.8 per cent; and less 
than 5 for 24.7 per cent. 


Church, Family Conference 
Urges Frankness on Sex 

Problems of sex and family life which 
were once hush-hush in church circles, 
were illumined in a historic meeting re- 
cently at Green Lake, Wisc. 

At a North American Conference on 
Church and Family, delegates included 
nationally known authorities, and special- 
ists from 28 denominations. Their dis- 
cussions on such topics as illegitimacy, 
teen-age pregnancy, homosexuality, abor- 
tion, infidelity, it was predicted, will chal- 
lenge churches to seek new policies of 
counselling and referral. 

The meeting, sponsored by NCC and 
the Canadian Council of Churches, re- 
ported among its findings and recom- 
mendations: 

e “Be willing to deal frankly with 
people . . . on intimate details of their 
existence as sexual beings . . .” 

e “Re-evaluate attitudes . . . in light 
of biblical theology and scientific find- 
ings, and develop a positive Christian 
ethic on sex behavior .. .” 

e With those who have committed 
sexual “sins,” the church should be a 
redemptive fellowship—friendly, non- 
judging, forgiving.” 

In a church’s re-examination, it was 
said, should be such issues as early mar- 
riage, inter-faith marriage, divorce and 
re-marriage, pre-marital sex behavior, 
extra-marital behavior, and family plan- 
ning. 

The conference urged a look at re- 
search statistics, realistic dealing with 
previously shunned subjects, and reform 
of many legal restrictions. It recom- 
mended that a federal commission study 
state laws on abortion, homosexuality, 
and sterilization, and come up with uni- 
form codes for the nation. 

In our society there is a shift from 
sex denial to sex affirmation, stated Dr. 
Evelyn M. Duvall, nationally known 
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author and family life consultant. Confer- 
ence delegates also observed: (1) Inter- 
racial marriages, illegal in 30 states, are 
increasing. (2) One three- 
fourths of Catholics in some areas marry 
outside their faith. (3) This era may be 
seen in the future as the “emotional dark 
ages.” (4) Greatest cause of infidelity is 
sex maladjustment. (5) Unwed mothers 
come from every social and economical 
level; those who are white are less cen 
sured because of the demand for their 
Protestants 
should insist on proper sex education in 
the Sunday Estimates on 
abortions in the U.S. are from 200,000 
to 1.2 million a year. (8) There is little 
evidence that a liberal policy on divorce 


ble marriage. 


fourth to 


babies for adoption. (6) 


school. (7) 


encourages irresponsi 


New Encyclical From Rome 


An encyclical to bring Roman Catholic 
teaching up to date on social and eco 
nomic problems will be issued by Pope 
John. 

Speaking in Rome to workers from 64 
countries on the anniversary of Pope 
Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, he also called for a world- 
wide attack on hunger and poverty. 

The new encyclical, he said, will out- 
line a “magnificent program of Christian 
life and apostolic social activity, a living 
in Christ.” The best bar against advance 
of material Marxism, is the way marked 
by Rerum Novarum and other Papal 
documents, “even if it means sacrifice by 
the most fortunate.” 
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Starts Freedom Caravan 


A Kiwanis Freedom Caravan ot 22 
trucks taking some $100,000 in supplies 
and $544 in cash to Miami’s Cuban refu 
gees was started from an idea of a retired 
Methodist minister. 

Dr. N. M. Harrison, 70, retired vice 
president of High Point, N.C. College, 
heard a talk in January by Dr. Carl D. 
Stewart, missionary to Cuba for 30 years 
and director of both MCOR’s special 
Florida office and Miami's Protestant 
Center for the refugees. 

After a trip to Miami to see for him 
self, Mr. Harrison induced the High 
Point Kiwanis Club to help. The plan 
was endorsed by the president of Kiwanis 
International, and Kiwanis governors in 
six southern states. Food, clothing, and 
money were picked up as the caravan 
rolled along, and a warehouse in Miami 
was arranged for by Mrs. David Thur- 


man, president of the Florida Conference 
WSCS. 


Cites African Challenge 


Churches in Africa’s new nations are 
often seen as “last pockets of colonial- 
declares the Rev. E. A. Adeolu 
Adegbola, principal of the Methodist 
Laymen’s Training Institute in Nigeria. 

And, he said, their identification with 


ism,” 


Western culture poses critical problems 
for the continuing spread of the faith. 
Engaged in graduate study at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, he 
spoke at the recent U.S. Conference for 
the World Council of Churches. 
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HELP WANTED 


Director or Minister of Christian Education 
in a Methodist Church of 3000 members in a 
city of more than 100,000; a church school 


membership of 1800. 

If interested please send a_ biographical 
sketch, photo, and references. Prefer trained 
person between 25 and 40 years of age. 
Box 41, Waco, Texas. 
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Frequent visitor to Miami's Protestant 
Center is Methodist Bishop James W. 
Henley of Florida 
staff members on Cuban refugee needs. 


lrea, to confer with 





He explained the task as how to pres- 
ent the gospel not as part of a foreign 
civilization which a man may choose or 
not, but as the world of God, which de 
mands a yes or no from man to God. A 
major problem is how to avoid preaching 
it is an alternative to communism. 

The African, stated Adegbola, is be- 
coming discriminating, seeing some new 
things as not good for him as what he 
thinks he has in his native traditions. 
And, the struggle is not a racial one as 
such, but it is hard to point that out. 


‘Afraid of Revolutions’ 


People in the U.S. are troubled by 
revolutions among the rising peoples 
in the world, says a Presbyterian official, 
as they fear loss of their own material 
possessions. 

“We fail to see the judgmental activity 
of God ... for our preoccupation with 
the amassing ol goods, stated Dr. Win- 
burn T. Thomas of New York. He has 


been a missionary in the Far East. 
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It is a poor accounting of stewardship, 
he said, when churches are moved to 
areas where there are more white Prot- 
estants, when people abroad make no 
contact with the churches or the Chris- 
tian witness, and those at home offer no 
housing or hospitality to foreign students 
and technicians. 


dates of interest 


JuLy 17-AvuGust 11—Approved Courses of Study 
School, National Methodist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Juty 24-AvuGustT 18 


Approved Courses of Study 
Boston University School of Theology 
Boston, Mass 

Aucust 7-11—NCC Midwest Conference on the 
Christian World Mission, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill 

AvuGusT 14-16—World Methodist Convocation on 
Theological Education Methodist Theological 
School, Gotebérg, Sweden 

\ucust 14-16—World Federation of Methodist 
Women, Oslo, Norway 


Schoo 


Avucust 15—World Executive Committee, Wor 
Methodist Council, Oslo, Norway 

AUGUST 16—World Methodist Council, Oslo r 
Norway & 


AvGusT 17-25—Tenth World Methodist Confer- 
ence, Oslo, Norway. 
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Choose HQ for Oslo Meeting 


lo, Norway's new Central Church, 
recently dedicated by Methodist Bishop 
Odd Hagen, will be headquarters for the 
World Methodist Conference August 17- 
25. (See dates of interest.) 

Most of the official sessions will be 
in nearby Philadelphia Hall, which seats 
more than 2,000. Pastor of Central 
Church is the Rev. Kaare Lunde. 

Che World Federation of Methodist 
Women, in closed sessions during the 
Oslo conference, will discuss how women 
can further meet vast needs of a chang- 
ing world. Among topics are illiteracy, 
polygamy, rights of married women and 
of children. The federation’s general ses- 
sions, open to all Methodist women, will 
include WMC delegates. 


Move for Interfaith Day 


\n annual Jnterfaith Day would be set 
by Presidential proclamation on_ the 
fourth Sunday in September each year 
under a joint resolution which the U.S. 
Senate has passed and sent to the House. 

It was sponsored by Sen. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R.-N.Y.). It declares that the 
U.S. was founded on the firm basis of 
freedom of thought and conscience, and 
“fomenting of religious antagonism on 
sectarian contrary to 
U.S. tradition and to constitutional guar- 


basis of creed is 


antees. 


MCOR Comes of Age 


In the 21 years of its existence, MCOR 
has disbursed nearly $21 
below), and this year will spend more 
than $2 million on world-wide relief. 

The largest program is in Korea, with 


million (see 


emphasis on orphans, but this year the 
Cuban refugee in Florida became one of 
the main concerns. Aid was given 6,000 
in February and 6,500 in March, and op 
portunities found for 125 Cubans referred 
to MCOR and ready to move to other 
parts of the U.S. 

MCOR met this year in Washington, 
with Bishop James K. Mathews as chair 
man; and heard briefings by government 
officials engaged in similar work. It also 
was announced that Warfie!ld-House, 


MCOR—INCOME AND OUTGO 


INCOME 
I vship of Suffering and 
Service. ocean leie coe 
\ nee Credit 3.855 363 
M neous Credit 5,515,980 
eek of Dedication 1,790,991 
Appeals 5.337 085 
Early Appeals, Crusade, Korean 
Hungarian and Other Victims of 
Oppression, Chile and Pacific Basin) 


EXPENDITURES 
rough Methodist Agencies 


lhrough Interdenominational 


. $10,807,504 





Agencies ... ree cere. Senne 

| rough Special Agencies ..... 406,108 

| tefugee Resettlement Program . 927,839 
MICOR Administration and 

WON Giitewiscdenesesce 1,324,804 
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refugee home in Austria, has been dedi- 
cated to Dr. Gaither P. Warfield, MCOR 
general secretary. 

MCOR co-operates in the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization program 
in which 86 countries participate. FAO 
has a secretariat of some 1,300 persons in 
Rome, and budget of nearly $19 million 
for 1960-61. It has no executive power, 
cannot produce or sell food, but provides 
governments with advice and technical 
aid. 


Tue Rev. Ricuarp P. Epcar of Flor- 
ence Heights Church, Los Angeles—on 
July 1 becomes director of leadership 
Methodist 
Temperance and General Welfare. 


development, Division of 


Tue Rev. JAMEson Jones, editor of 
the Methodist Student Movement’s mag 
azine motive—joins the faculty of Garrett 


Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Tue Rev. Sam S. Bareriecp, Method- 
ist Board of Education audio-visuals edi- 
tor—made a staff member of TRAFCO 
as associate director of the Audio-Visual 
Resources Department. 


Dr. Durwoop FLemine of St. Luke’s 
Methodist Church, Houston 
president of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex. 


elected 


Tue Rev. G. Byron Desuver of First 
Church, San Gabriel, Calif.—selected as 
director of the Methodist Board of Evan- 
gelism’s World-wide Prayer Lite Move- 
ment. Hersert J. Taytor, Park Ridge, 
lil., businessman and past president of 
Rotary International—is new chairman 
of the National Lay Committee on Evan- 


3 
gelism. 


Dr. Kermit Lone of Central Method- 
ist Church, Phoenix, Ariz.—this month 
Distinguished Alumnus 
Award from Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio. 


receives the 


In the Methodist Board of Missions— 
Dr. Evetyn Berry, WDCS executive 
secretary for educational work and resi- 
dences—elected president of the Board 
for Christian Work in Santo Domingo. 
Mrs. CuHarces WecNER, former WDCS 
vice-president—becomes _ the 
secretary of literature and publications. 
Wittiam R. Gurrick, associated with 
the First National Bank, Trenton, N.]. 
to be assistant treasurer of the Division of 
World Missions. 


division’s 


Mrs. Marcaret McDonatp, director 
of the news bureau at Methodist-related 
Centenary College in Louisiana—given 
eight awards in the annual writing com- 
petition of the Louisiana Press Women. 


Tue Rev. Paut J. Beeman, graduate 
student at Syracuse University and staff 
member of the Syracuse Post-Standard— 
named director of public relations for the 


Seattle Methodist Area. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College has 
given honorary degrees to: Tue Rev. 
Paut Reprern of First Methodist 
Church, Fairmont, W.Va.; Dr. Pavur 
Stewart, president of Waynesburg Col- 
lege; ZeENo Le Texvrier, Methodist lay- 
man of Wauwatosa, Wisc.; Wittiam H. 
Harttey, Methodist layman of Troy, 
Ohio; and Freperick W. Hunt, execu- 
tive secretary, Erie Conference Board of 
Education. 


SaMuEL SHaumBa, son of the general 
secretary of the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil—inducted into the Tri-Steps chapter 
of the National Honor Society at Penn- 
ington School in New Jersey. (See p. 21, 


April 27.) 


Tue Rev. Cornetio M. Ferrer, former 
DS in the Philippines Methodist Central 
Conference—made director of Promotion 
and Cultivation and Rural Life. 


Mernopist Bishop JoHN Westey Lorp 
of Washington Area—given a Declara- 
tion of Appreciation by the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, for his contribution 
to the religious life of the armed forces. 
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DISCUSSION CHART 
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For summarizing discussions, listing sta- 
tistics, illustrating lectures, teaching songs, 
quizzing. Maps or charts can 
be slipped under the clips. Flannel boards, 
pictures or posters may be rested on the 
tra) 


reviewing, 


Write today for a descriptive folder from 
your Cokesbury Store or 
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Bishop Says Union Talks 
Possible, ‘Nothing Definite’ 


Any significance to Methodism in the 
proposed merger of four Protestant 
bodies must await General Conference 
consideration, but according to Bishop 
Glenn R. Phillips of Denver, members of 
the Commission on Church Union seem 
willing to sit down for talks with the 
other denominations. He is the Commis- 
sion’s chairman. 

The plan, first brought forth by Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake in December at the 
time of the National Council of Churches 
triennial assembly, would have the Prot- 
estant Episcopal and the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA invite The Methodist 
Church and United Church of Christ to 
form a new denomination. (See p. 24, 
December 22. 

The idea got another boost in May 
when the United Presbyterian General 
Assembly in session at Buffalo, N.Y., 
voted overwhelmingly to create a nego- 
tiating committee for a “united church, 
truly catholic, truly reformed, and truly 
evangelical.” 

The “truly evangelical” was a sugges- 
tion of Methodists, explained Bishop 
Phillips, made in March when members 
of the Commission on Church Union met 
with Protestant Episcopal leaders in 
Washington, D.C. 

“All we can do is study the plan,” the 
bishop stated, and Commission members 
can meet with the nine-member com- 
mittee set up by the Presbyterians. How- 
ever, any possible Methodist action in- 
volves General Conference action and 
constitutional change. 

The matter was not discussed by the 
Council of Bishops meeting in April at 
Boston, he added, nor has it been formal- 
ly considered elsewhere in the church. 

“We are more interested right now 
in union plans with the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. There has been 
a special Methodist representative and 
speaker at every EUB Annual Confer- 
ence this year, and at each an hour of 
discussion of Methodist and EUB ap- 
proaches to union. 

“We are organizing our commission,” 
said Bishop Phillips, “as is EUB, to 
evaluate missions, hospitals and homes, 
publication boards, and the like. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Blake was planning to 
communicate with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern), the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and others 
in the Presbyterian-Reformed tradition 
showing interest in union. The Episcopal 
church convention in September at De- 
troit will have an opportunity to consider 
the proposal, while the United Church 
of Christ, meeting this summer, has a 
merger of its own to discuss and may 
not be ready to act, Dr. Blake said. 

“There are limits to the amount of 
unity that human nature can digest in 
each generation, but the four-way pro- 
posal should be examined “gladly and 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT 12 


For Against 


Lexington (C) 161 
Louisiana (C) 119 
New England 215 
New Mexico 0 
New York 203 
North Dakota 50 
Northern New York 78 
Oklahoma 13 
Peninsula did not vote 
Philadelphia 8 195 
Pittsburgh 94 202 
Southwest Texas 2 386 
Texas (C) 113 6 
Troy 161 0 
West Texas (C) 146 0 
Wyoming 49 


hopefully,” said Dr. Walter M. Horton 
of the Ohio Conference, United Church 
of Christ. He was one of the engineers 
for its 1957 union plan. 


Take Vote Sampling 

An early sampling of the vote on 
Amendment 12, taken by the CurisTiaN 
ApvocaTE as various annual conferences 
met, showed the vote at press time as 
running about even. 

Main points of the amendment, passed 
by the 1960 General Conference, are the 
enlarging of the General Conference to 
at least 900, but not more than 1,400 
delegates, and requirement that jurisdic- 
tional conferences meet at the time and 
place of the General Conference. 


Start Moves Toward Union 

The New York Annual Conference, 
meeting in May, voted to renew invita- 
tions to two Delaware Conference (Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction) churches and one mis- 
sion to transfer into the New York. Dela- 
ware Would be reimbursed for a year’s 
apportionment which would be lost by 
such a transfer. 

And in Cincinnati, the Methodist 
Union, a district organization of church- 
es, has integrated with the Cincinnati 
sub-district of Lexington (Negro) Con- 
ference. The Rev. J. Inman Dixon, the 
latter’s superintendent, had been work- 
ing on mutual projects with Dr. Raoul C. 
Calkins, superintendent of the former. 


Urges War Prisoner Trade 


Methodist Bishop Everett W. Palmer 
of Seattle, Wash., has said he will urge 
support of a fund drive in the U.S. to 
trade machinery for Cuban rebel pris- 
oners. The campaign is headed by Walter 
P. Reuther, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

The bishop said that if private citizens 
give, U.S. prestige will be enhanced “be- 
cause it would show we have concern 
for the common plights of people.” 
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without maintenance costs. Overly 
will build a spire to suit any existing 
church structure at a cost within 
your budget. For more information, 
write for our 28-page history of 
spires, “Pointing To God.” 
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